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of Mr. Chamberlain can appreciate. All who 
THE WEEK. don’t, may glean some idea of it from the fact 
—<o— that it took him about half a column to explain 


THERE have been some symp- 
toms during the week that the 
repose of the recess is begin- 
ning to break up, and that 
recuperated politicians are experiencing the 
stirrings of renewed spirits and party zeal. 
Several Ministers and members of the Govern- 
ment have delivered speeches — none of them, 
however, intended to be of special importance — 
and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney have 
likewise been addressing meetings. The Tory 
party has hitherto maintained an otiose silence, 
leaving to the Liberal Unionists — who, indeed, 
have been industrious all through the recess — 
the drudgery of stumping for the Opposition in 
the off-season. However, Lord Salisbury was to 
speak in the City on Friday afternoon, and, it was 
rumoured — we must close our pages before the 
interesting rumour can be confirmed — was to de- 
nounce the Unification report; so that, upon the 
whole, we are probably witnessing just now the 
preliminary skirmishes of the autumn campaign, 
which we may expect to see in full activity within 
the next few weeks. The most notable thing about 
the speeches of the members of the Government— 
especially those of Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone—was the vigour with which they referred 
to the question of the House of Lords. Lord Rose- 
bery is to speak at Bradford next Saturday week, 
and, we believe, these speeches of his colleagues may 
be taken as a fair hint of the spirit in which he 
will deal with the same subject. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
references to the probability of an appeal to the 
country before much longer than a year may further 
be accepted as an indication that next session is 
intended to be a fighting session, and, generally, 
that the fears of some people as to the state of mind 
of the official leaders in regard to the subject which 
most preoccupies their party are without foundation. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S pronouncement on Thursday 
evening—it was his annual address to his constituents 
in the Birmingham Town Hall—was distinguished 
above his previous utterances by the highly charac- 
teristic manner in which he made a certain an- 
nouncement. Recognising, it would appear, that his 
constituents were somewhat accustomed to hear him 
on the Irish question, he announced that, for the 
sake of novelty, he would on that occasion “ leave 
the Irish question severely alone.” This was an 
act of self-denial which all who know anything 








why he meant to say nothing about the Irish 
question, and that in the course of that half- 
column he made the Irish people the object of six 
sneers, one literary allusion, and a quotation from 
Seripture. The remainder of the address was de- 
voted to Mr. Chamberlain’s views about social 
problems—a subject on which, with each speech, he 
grows more nebulous. Perhaps the most interesting 
passage, however, was his declaration about the two 
ways of making political progress. He is now, he 
says, for what he calls “the ancient way”; for he 
believes “ that gradual reform is more permanent and 
more certain than violent changes which may pro- 
voke a great reaction.” If the public were not by 
this time so tired of the experience, there would be 
some amusement in remarking how musically Lord 
Salisbury’s “ Jack Cade”’—the author of the doctrine 
of “Ransom” and the unauthorised programme— 
now lisps on all occasions in the accents of the most 
respectable doctrinaire Conservatism. 





Poor Mr. Courtney, carrying on a lonely cam- 
paign on his own account, has not had anything 
very particular to say this week. At his last meet- 
ing he prayed publicly that he might never live to 
regret his action on the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. Is 
this a symptom of a good man growing weak in his 
faith in isolation? In the same speech he took 
occasion to scout as a “flyaway notion” the report 
that he was beginning to entertain views somewhat 
different from his colleagues on the subject of Home 
Rule. He was as strong for the Union, he said, as 
ever. But then so are we all, including, if we under- 
stand his speeches rightly, even Mr. Redmond. 





THE anniversary of Mr. Parnell’s death was 
celebrated in Dublin on Sunday in the manner 
which now appears to be established as a custom. 
A large procession, headed by the Parliamentary 
representatives of Parnellism, the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Dublin, and several provincial mayors 
and corporations, marched through the streets, to 
the music of bands playing solemn funeral marches, 
to Glasnevin cemetery, where masses of wreaths 
were deposited on the dead leader’s tomb. There 
were no speeches, these being reserved for a meeting 
held at the Rotunda the following evening. From 
all the accounts, the demonstration appears to have 
been a most orderly and successful one. Apart 
from the question of exploiting Mr. Parnell’s name 
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as a means of making political capital and con- 
tinuing disunion amongst forces he did so much to 
unite, Englishmen can only have sympathy and 
respect for these manifestations of devotion to the 
memory of one who was indeed a great Irishman. 
Sunday's proceedings have inspired Mr. Redmond to 
a set of confident statements as to the political 
strength of Parnellism in Ireland. But this con- 
fident frame of mind is always the momentary effect 
of a successful public demonstration. 


WE congratulate Sir John Rigby on his appoint- 
ment to the Lord Justiceship of Appeal, made vacant 
by the promotion of Lord Davey. His late col- 
leagues in the House of Commons of all parties, 
we fancy, will sincerely join in the congratulation. 
Sir John was not exactly a nimble Parliamentarian ; 
the House of Commons was not the sphere in which 
his very remarkable abilities were intended to shine 
to best advantage ; but Sir John, nevertheless, during 
his comparatively brief sojourn on the Treasury 
bench, managed to make himself one of the favourites 
of the House. Sir Robert Reid, of course, becomes 
the new Attorney-General, but who is to succeed to 
the Solicitor-Generalship it is rather premature as 
yet to speculate. 


THE solicitors, at their annual meeting at Bristol, 
have been complaining of the decrease of business, 
as the barristers did, not long ago, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall. They complain that the increase of officialism 
in bankruptcy and companies’ winding-up has de- 
creased the profits of the profession. The history of 
our bankruptcy legislation is a curious one. We 
have gone on a sort of see-saw between free trade 
and Government control. We have been running 
more and more to Government control since Mr. 
Chamberlain's Act of 1883, and, on the whole, official 
receivers seem to satisfy the public better in cases 
where there is no hope of reconstruction than private 
solicitors or accountants. But there are signs that 
the Board of Trade is beginning to wince under the 
immense responsibility thrown upon it in cases like 
the Liberator failure, where it will be compelled to 
undertake the management of a new hotel with 700 
bedrooms. Thus we may be at the beginning of a 
new turn in the see-saw to the benefit of the solici- 
tors. Weare glad to notice that the President of 
the Incorporated Land Society abandoned the non- 
possumus attitude which his predecessors have taken 
towards land transfer reform, though he did not say 
very precisely how far he would go. It must be 
remembered that, on this question, family solicitors 
control the House of Lords. 





Hopes were held out that the recent slackening 
in the zeal for arbitration among commercial men 
might lead to a corresponding increase of litigation, 
and a good deal is expected from the new Commer- 
cial Court which is to be set up soon after the long 
vacation. The lessening of interlocutory appeals 
removes another terror from intending litigants. It 
is comforting to find the legal profession so alive to 
its true interests as to wish to cheapen and expedite 
the business of the Courts. The pity is that the 
public had to desert the Courts before the lawyers 
learnt the lesson. 


Tue Prison Commissioners, in their annual report 
on local prisons, draw attention to the continuance of 
the practice of criminally convicting insane persons, 
to which we referred in a recent article. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-four cases of insanity occurred in 
prisons during 1893 4. Of these 149 were committed 
to be kept “under observation,” i.c., the magistrate 
or judge thinking them insane, and 200 others were 





jy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
Le ndon, they should buy Bavant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





discovered to be insane within three months of con- 
viction. But they do not attribute this abuse 
either to the undue stringency of the legal definition 
of madness for the purposes of the criminal law, 
or to the want of examination by lunacy experts 
prior to conviction, on which the British Medical 
Association has laid such stress. On the contrary, 
they think many persons are charged with slight 
offences, convicted, and sent to gaol to be “under 
observation,” because it is easier to send people to 
an asylum through prison than by the civil process 
of certificate of insanity. It saves the police trouble 
and the clerk to the magistrates clerical work, and 
casts the disagreeable duty of saying a neighbour is 
mad upon someone else. The nature of insanity is 
so diverse and inexplicable that one feels there 
is some excuse for the magistrates. In many prison 
cases recorded last year the cause of insanity was 
given as religious excitement, and in one case as 
“attending meetings of the Salvation Army.” 





THE report of the Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture to inquire into 
the transit by water of Irish cattle to England dis- 
closes a good deal of unnecessary cruelty, both on 
land and on sea. Expert witnesses estimated that the 
deterioration in fat cattle shipped to Glasgow was 
15s. per head, and to Liverpool 10s., while in the 
case of store cattle the loss is still larger. But it is 
difficult to say how much of this loss is to be 
attributed to ill-usage at the Irish fairs and during 
the land journey, how much to the inevitable incon- 
veniences of the sea, and how much to the want 
of proper care on ship-board. The system of selling 
the cattle of small farmers at fairs in out-of-the- 
way places causes some suffering which cannot 
be prevented, and human first-class passengers, if 
their value depended on weight, might be said to 
deteriorate a good deal between Dover and Calais. 
The remedies suggested by the Committee for the 
preventable loss on board ship are briefly these :— 
(1y The periodical licensing of coastwise cattle-ships ; 
(2) The employment of Government inspectors on the 
boats; (3) The adoption of some of the Atlantic regula- 
tions as to fittings, ventilation, and lighting ; (4) The 
better securing of the cattle; (5) The employment of 
cattle-men by shipowners; (6) The substitution of a 
goad for a stick in driving cattle; and (7) The feeding 
and watering of cattle on journeys exceeding eighteen 
hours. One is surprised to find that the omission to 
obey the last injunction is not, so far as sea-journeys 
are concerned, punishable under the present law. 
The discovery that a goad is a humane instrument, 
specially approved by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, ought almost to effect a 
change in the metaphorical use of the word. It is 
to be hoped that the necessary changes of law and 
departmental regulations will be carried out in such 
a way as not to injure, but rather to improve, the 
cross-channel trade. 


Two great religious conferences are in progress 
as we write—the Church Congress at Exeter, with 
some aspects of which we deal more fully elsewhere, 
and the assembly of the Congregational Union at 
Liverpool. It is only natural that the work of the 
latter should contain a smaller secular element than 
that of the former. A Free Church is exempted, by 
its very nature, from many of the temptations to 
“serve tables” and secularise religion which beset 
Church Establishment. Still, in all the popular 
efforts of the day to reach the masses, there 
is a distinct danger of secularising religion of 
which it is satisfactory to see a serious warning in 
the Presidential address. The revival of religion 
—which twenty or thirty years ago some superior 
persons believed to be impossible—has long been 
fully recognised as a fact. But is it not time that, 


apart from social activities and the scientific study 
of ecclesiastical history and the higher criticism, 
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there should be a more general revival of attention 
to its more abstract and intellectual side? It is the 
Free Churches that have popularised this side of 
Christianity primarily. And under the present 
conditions of parochial work in the Establishment. 
We must look chiefly to them for its study. 


But when the existing system of national educa- 
tion is menaced, or attempts are made to capture it 
in the supposed interest of one Church alone, it is 
quite time for the Free Churches to make their voice 
heard, not merely in their own interest, but as 
educationists, as one speaker remarked at the meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union on Thursday, when 
that body entered its emphatic protest against the 
action of the Diggleites. These latter have captured 
the Bishop of London and muzzled Archdeacon 
Sinclair; but it is well that the religious 
world of London should be again reminded 
that all the religion is not on one side in the con- 
troversy. Mr. Welldon protested, in his paper at 
the Church Congress, against the “hypocritical 
pretence” that the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church were for her good. If his hearers 
consider either the position of the education con- 
troversy, or the dangers of a latter-day Erastianism 
under which the Church may be interfered with in 
religious matters by a Parliament which is out of 
sympathy with its creed—dangers strongly em- 
phasised on Thursday at the Union—they may see 
reason to alter their opinion. 





CLovups continue to gather in the 

ABROAD. East. It was reported on Thursday 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan 

was seriously ill; and events in the great war are 
taking the anticipated course. The Japanese, in- 
deed, have not, as was reported, captured Chefoo ; 
but they appear to have designs on Port Arthur: 
a battle is expected as we write, on the Yalu: 
they mean to be at Mukden next month, 
and they are pushing on to Pekin. An unex- 
pected amount of energy is said to be displayed 
in organising resistance; but the revelations 
of general rottenness in the Chinese preparations 
are even more serious than the European public had 
been led to expect. The European Powers, mean- 
while, are in entire agreement as to the immediate 
steps to be taken by their fleets now on the spot for 
the protection of the life and property of their 
subjects in China. As to the remoter future, it is 
best not to anticipate, though we are confident—as 
Sir Edward Grey has just announced—that our 
Government will do all in its power to maintain the 
concord of Europe. Chauvinists in Germany and 
France are insisting on the claims of their respective 
nations to share in the settlement ; and five thousand 
Russian troops are reported to be stationed on the 
Korean frontier. Japan, meanwhile, has protested 
in advance against intervention, and announces, 
with characteristic imitativeness, that she means to 
make Korea her Egypt. 


THE return of M. Waldeck-Rousseau as Senator 
for Saint-Etienne has been received with such satis- 
faction by the moderate Republican press as to 
suggest that their party needs consolation after the 
Nogent election. It is, however, of considerable 
importance. M. Waldeck-Rousseau was a Minister 
for some months in Gambetta’s Cabinet, and subse- 
quently for two years and a half in that of M. Jules 
Ferry. In 1889, however, he retired from political 
life, and soon became one of the leaders of the Paris 
Bar. His return is thus in some degree a sacrifice ; 
though as he has already been hailed as the next 
Premier, or at any rate the next but one, the 
sacrifice may only be of a temporary nature. 
What is significant about the election, however, is 
the proof it has occasioned of the scarcity of public 








men in France. They must be used up very rapidly 
if the return of one who has never been more than 
a subordinate in politics is treated as of so much 
importance. Meanwhile, hopes are expressed that 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau will do something to raise 
the position of the Senate, which, like most Upper 
Houses, does not yet take the place in the Consti- 
tution which was contemplated by the founders of 
the present régime. 





Mvucu has been printed this week as to the in- 
tention of the powers that be in Germany to combat 
the forces of Socialism and Anarchism with new and 
severe repressive legislation. The reports vary, and 
some of them exhibit an amusing, if hardly com- 
mendable, haziness as to the distinction between the 
Governmentsof the German Empire and of the King- 
dom of Prussia ; but there is reason to believe that the 
Chancellor is still in favour of leaving the subject 
to State rather than to Federal legislation, and that 
he will only consent to strengthen somewhat the 
Prussian laws in the direction of restricting public 
meeting and the liberty of the Press. To bring the 
matter before the Reichstag would probably involve 
a dissolution and pave the way to fresh victories for 
the Social Democratic party. Besides, it would 
postpone the financial reforms which the new 
military scheme renders imperative, and which are 
nearly a year and a half late as it is. But the 
reactionary parties are strong at Court, and stimu- 
lated by the recent speech of the Emperor; and it is 
not at all improbable that they and the moribund 
National Liberal party may convert him to their views 
after all. 


WE have commented before in these columns on 
the scant civility which Italy is apt to receive from 
her partners in the Triple Alliance. It is satisfactory 
to find that even the supporters of the present Italian 
Ministry are beginning to realise the fact for them- 
selves. Count Kalnoky, they complain, has had 
plenty of compliments for France at the Austro- 
Hungarian Delegations, but has said nothing what- 
ever about Italy, the faithful ally of the Dual 
Monarchy. The German Emperor has shown 
special courtesy to France of late, and even 
talks of going to the next Paris Exhibition; but 
he, likewise, leaves Italy unmentioned. Even Eng- 
land, it is complained, will not accept the co- 
operation which Italy has offered, or is ready to 
offer, to her in the Soudan, or in connection with 
Madagascar and China. Italy is now told by her 
semi-official press that she has sacrificed herself for 
nothing ; and of course the Secolo, the leading organ 
of the most consistent section of the Opposition, is 
not slow to emphasise the moral. It is just as well 
that Italy should realise the fact that it does not 
pay, after all, to put herself into the position of 
the catspaw of Europe. 


THE acquittal of the eighty-six officers charged 
with wrecking the premises of the Akropolis news- 
paper at Athens—in revenge for its attacks on the 
lawlessness of the army—is no more than might 
have been expected ; but it certainly indicates, as 
we suggested some time ago, that the Greek army 
may prove a serious danger to the nation. We look 
to the healthy civil life and political activity of the 
Greek nation to counteract the danger; but still 
Greece is always more or less liable to political revolu- 
tion,and the difference between wrecking a newspaper 
office with impunity and making a pronunciamento is 
a difference of degree rather than kind. The army 
did not promise to be of much use when Greece nearly 
went to war with the Ottoman Empire in 1886. But, 
at least, ic was then, as far as outside observers 
could judge, a modél of decent and solver behaviour 
such as had hardlv heen seen since the days of the 
English C mmonwealth. It compared very favour 
ably, for instance, with its nearest analogue—the 
hastily raised Yederal troops during the American 
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War of Secession. It is a melancholy thing that its 
professional leaders should strip it of this merit. As 
it is, it is too large for the requirements of the 
country ; it costs a great deal of money, which would 
be far more profitably expended on the navy ; and it 
is the strength of the Deliyannist Opposition. The 
dominant party will do well to take these facts to 
heart. 





Last June we expressed the fear that the victory 
of the Hungarian Ministry over the forces of reaction 
would prove to be only one stage in a prolonged 
struggle. We were not primarily thinking of the 
Parliamentary conflict; but the course it has taken 
in the Upper House during the last ten days has 
verified the prediction more fully than we expected 
at the time. The Civil Marriage Bill, which then 
passed the House of Magnates by a majority of only 
four, was the first of five measures which together 
“laicise” and modernise the Hungarian State. The 
second of the five, nominally permitting the free 
exercise of religion, passed its second reading 
last week by a majority of one. But it was 
so mangled in Committee—owing, apparently, 
to the scruples of certain Protestant dignitaries as to 
the permission of the profession of atheism and 
certain forms of Nonconformity—that it was osten- 
tatiously rejected on the third reading by the votes 
of its own supporters. The third, formally recog- 
nising Judaism and permitting conversions to that 
creed from Christianity, was rejected on Monday by 
a majority of six, owing to cross-voting, which is 
explicable enough in view of the dislike of the Jews 
which is so strong in Eastern Europe. The fourth 
and fifth, relating respectively to the religion of the 
children of mixed marriages and the substitution of 
civil for ecclesiastical registrars, have passed, but 
are hardly more than consequential on the other 
three. It seems premature, therefore, to say that 
the crisis is over, though it is quite possible Dr. 
Wekerle’s success with the Budget may facilitate its 
termination. 


OF course, the interest to foreign cbservers is less 
in the struggle than in its bearing on the position of 
the Dual Monarchy in Europe. The Opposition 
desire not merely to check the “ laicising” move- 
ment, but to overthrow the Liberal Cabinet and 
break up Liberalism in Hungary. In this it has the 
sympathies of a large seetion of the Austrian Court 
and aristocracy, who would gladly see Hungary 
governed from Vienna, as it was before 1867, and 
are doing their best to influence the Emperor-King 
against the Premier. Moreover, Count Kalnoky 
himself is believed to be under the influence of this 
section. Perhaps, as a Vienna paper suggests, he 
will remember how much he owes to the Hungarian 
Ministry in connection with the late meeting of the 
Delegations, and use his influence to effect a settle- 
ment. Asit is, his popularity in Hungary is shaken; 
and in view of possible complications in Eastern 
Europe, it is hardly advisable that a large party in 
the eastern half of the Dual Monarchy should be 
disaffected towards both the Emperor and his Foreign 
Minister. 


On Monday the travelling correspondent who 
represents the Times in South America sent home a 
piece of news which we recommend to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Courtney and other believers in Bimetal- 
lism. In Bolivia, it seems, they are anxious for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with England, 
because the country offers an admirable field for 
English mining enterprise. A certain mining 
company—which is given as an example—is pro- 
ducing ten million ounces of silver this year at a cost 
of fifteenpence per ounce. If this is what Bolivian 
mines can do—and one Californian mine, we believe, 
was not long ago doing better—what hope is there 
of keeping the ratio between gold and silver, we will 





not say at 1 to 15}, but at 1 to 22? Of course the 
West Australian discoveries may help to redress the 
balance ; but then, if they are half so important as is 
expected, they will make Bimetallism altogether 
unnecessary. 





Every Greek scholar knows the 

LITERATURE, immense value for his purposes of 
SCIENCE, etc. the remains of the Greek dialects— 

a value which is becoming more 

and more appreciated as fresh epigraphic material 
comes in. It is eminently satisfactory to know that 
the wealth of English dialects, too often hitherto the 
spoil of the local amateur, is to be made available 
for philological purposes, under the auspices of 
Dr. Murray, of lexicographical fame. But [it is 
not only to scholars that such a work appeals. 
All who are interested in country life and sport, 
in local history, antiquities, or folk-lore, will wel- 
come a work which preserves a record of the 
words and phrases “racy of the soil” for a pos- 
terity that will all speak the commonplaco language 
of the country newspaper in the jarring accents 
of our Australian colonies and the East of London. 
Much material is already at hand in the publications 
of the English Dialect Society ; but the co-operation 
of workers will be welcomed. Minute instructions as 
to how they may best help in reading and indexing 
books have been issued by the editor, Professor 
Joseph Wright (of 6, Norham Road, Oxford), whose 
eminence and University position are an additional 


guarantee that the work will be well done. The . 


book, it may be noted, will be constructed on much 
the same plan as Dr. Murray’s great Dictionary, and 
its publication will, if possible, be commenced next 
year. 





THERE are many of us who have, for the last few 
years, been watching with some jealousy the rapid 
progress of observational astronomy on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Everyone is familiar with the 
Lick Refractor and the great finds that have been 
made with it, and recently we have become ac- 
quainted with projects for larger instruments. On 
this side of the water, however, the case has been 
different, but there is a decided change in the signs. 
Astronomical science has already been indebted to 
Mr. Frank McClean (himself an ardent worker as 
well as an interested spectator), in that he has 
founded a valuable scholarship at Cambridge, known 
as the Isaac Newton Scholarship. He has now made 
the very generous offer to the Royal Observatory at 
the Cape cf Good Hope of a large equatorially 
mounted telescope, with all the necessaries for photo- 
graphic and spectroscopic inquiries. In addition 
to this, he offers another refracting telescope of 
eighteen inches aperture for visual purposes, a 
special spectroscope for the determination of the 
movements of stars in the line of sight, and an 
observatory of light construction. Such a gift as 
this can only be fully appreciated by those who 
are working on these astro-physical lines, and who 
know how much there is to be accomplished, and 
how few are the opportunities in consequence of 
lack of the proper instruments. The choice of a 
southern sky latitude for these instruments shows 
that the donor wishes to extend the work that is 
being carried on here to the southern skies. The 
results to be obtained should therefore be of vhe 
highest importance, for there is a field which is as 
yet nearly untouched. 


Sir JoHN ASTLEY had served in the 

OBITUARY. Crimea, and had represented North 
Lincolnshire in the Conservative in- 

terest; but was best known to the world by his 
interest in all kinds of sport—especially the turf. 
His amusing “ Recollections,” published recently, 
have spread his fame in circles where nothing is 
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known at first hand of those activities in which he 
spent his life—The Right Hon. Colonel J. S. North 
was an Oxfordshire magnate, who had represented 
his county from 1852 to 1885.—Sir Rupert Kettle had 
been a County Court judge, but was best known as an 
active arbitrator in trade disputes, who had done as 
much as anyone to promote industrial peace._-The 
Very Rev. H. B. Macartney had been a pillar of the 
Church of England in Victoria for many years—even 
in the days of the rush of gold-diggers. -Ex-Governor 
Andrew Curtin, of Pennsylvania, had ruled his State 
during part of the War of Secession, and had since 
represented his nation in Russia and been Chairman 
of the House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Foreign Affairs.—Mr. H. C. Chilton had been the 
first Master of the Incorporated Law Society, and 
was one of the oldest solicitors on the roll.—Dr. 
William Moon, himself blind, had alleviated the lot 
of his fellow-sufferers by his system of printing in 
raised type, which, though once the subject of much 
controversy, has been widely adopted all over the 
world. 








THE EVE OF THE CAMPAIGN, 





No less than four members of the Government 
LIN spoke during the week (Sir George Trevelyan, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and Sir 
Edward Grey), and though their speeches were 
delivered on minor occasions, they constituted be- 
tween them a fair earnest of the spirit which we 
have reason to believe will characterise the autumn 
campaign when it is formally opened next Saturday 
week. Local leaders of Liberalism may now breathe 
a sigh of relief; the “word” for which they have 
been waiting with such anxiety, and,we mayadd, with 
such impatience, is, they will gather, about to be given 
to them, and given with no uncertain voice. The 
question of the Lords will be taken up by the official 
leaders and placed in the forefront and not in the 
rear of the party programme. The delay and the 
silence, which were beginning to render ardent spirits 
in the party uneasy, meant but the repose of men 
desirous to give the country time for reflection and 
to take time for reflection themselves, that their 
action, when it is taken, may be the more de- 
liberate. We can imagine what the effect of this 
view of the situation will be when in the course 
of a week or two it has been justified by 
events, and has fully taken possession of the party. 
We venture to predict that the result will cause 
astonishment to persons who have been wasting a 
good deal of energy in jeering at the “apathy ” and 
‘depression ”’ of the Liberal party during the past 
few months. It is useless to pretend that a certain 
amount of depression has not existed. We have 
signalised it ourselves ; and we have noted from time 
to time that many Liberals, in the Press and otherwise, 
have indulged in a freedom of pessimistic criticism 
which would justify a sanguine enemy in coming to 
the conclusion that the Liberal party under its 
new leadership was in anything but a healthy state. 
But, as a matter of fact, if things are only right at 
headquarters, as they undoubtedly are in this 
instance, this sort of grumbling is about the very 
healthiest symptom that a party can present. It 
simply represents the impatience of an army in good 
condition, fall of ardour for the fight, confident of 
victory, and complaining only that it is not led at 
once against what it perceives to be the vital position 
of the foe. If a leader’s influence be akin to that of 
the orator, as described in the noble simile of Mr. Glad- 
stone, if he receive his inspiration from his followers, 
like the rain-cloud, in vapour, but to give it back to 
them again in flood, then the leaders of the Liberal 





party on this question of the House of Lords need 
not fail for want of inspiration, nor the campaign 
they are called to lead grow slack for want of 
nourishment. 

Parties, like the individuals who compose them, 
are subject to the tidal law of the ebb and flow of 
energy, aud they have their times, after there has 
been an unusual strain, when they suffer from the 
humble condition of feeling known as lowness of 
spirits—when everything looks grey and hopeless, 
and when the croakers are listened to. It was only 
natural that the Liberal party, after its tremendous 
expenditure of nervous energy through three almost 
continuous Sessions, should experience one of these 
little spells of reaction. It will be all the better for 
having lain fallow for a few months. Once it rouses 
itself to action again, its gloomiest members will 
see things in their true proportions. They will then 
realise how splendid is its position on the field, and 
how clear a course lies before it to victory. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre spoke of the probability of the 
Government appealing to the country before 
another year was over. There is little doubt 
that the great battle must come within that 
time—though not for the sake of that consistency 
which Mr. Shaw Lefevre recommended to Liberals 
who abused the late Government for staying in 
office for all but the full seven years. It is well to 
be consistent, but, the Septennia! Act being still the 
law of the land, so long as a Government was fal- 
tilling the mandate of the people (which the Coercion 
Government of Lord Salisbury certainly was not), 
and was not obstructed in its work by an obsolete 
branch of the Legislature, we should see no reason 
for its being in a hurry to dissolve. But the situa- 
tion of the Liberal Government to-day is this: that 
while it represents the will of the nation, duly ex- 
pressed through the representative machinery of the 
constitution, a hereditary and _ unrepresentative 
Chamber starts across its path and refuses to allow 
the will of the nation to prevail; it rejects the 
reforms of which the English, the Irish, the Scotch, 
and the Welsh peoples are in cruel need, and to pro- 
cure which they have sent a majority into Parliament. 
That is a situation which, in a country believing that 
it possesses representative government, ought not to 
be prolonged a moment further than is necessary to 
make its bearings unmistakably clear to the public 
mind. We are now on the eve ot the seasonable time. 
Even the apologists of the Lords are beginning to 
lose their skill. Mr. Chamberlain has weakened so 
far in his Toryism that he is willing to “reform” them, 
Mr. Courtney, a pathetic figure going about holding 
a little antumn campaign of his own, involves him- 
self in dilemmas when he takes up their defence— 
such dilemmas as extolling them as champions of 
the Union while singing the praises, as a “ Unionist 
measure,”’ of the Evicted Tenants Bill, which, in 
spite of his earnest pleading, they incontinently 
kicked out. What the feeling of the majority of 
the country on the subject is, even at the present 
moment, we have little doubt: that is a fact which 
will become very evident within the next few weeks ; 
but when next Session has given the Lords an opportu- 
nity of defining its position regarding Welsh Dises- 
tablishment and other reforms, the Liberal party will 
lack no advantage for its appeal to the verJict of the 
nation. It will have a cause which will unite all the 
diverse elements of which it is its pride to be com- 
posed, all the forces of progress, social and political, 
in the three kingdoms—a cause which embodies the 
very life-principle of the representative institutions 
which are England’s peculiar glory—and from this 
autumn outward it will be sustained by the feeling 
of having at its back an already emphatically ex- 
pressed public opinion. 
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THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 





VHE scare of last week, it is to be hoped, will 
T have left behind it at least one good effect. 
Public opinion in both France and England having 
been awakened, however violently, we trust is going 
to keep awake and not to slumber again until it has 
taken steps to remove the causes which render such 
undignified and dangerous states of feeling possible. 
In other words, we are hoping that if there be no 
more satisfactory way of proceeding—and we hardly 
think there is—public opinion will demand that the 
questions at issue between England and France in 
the continent of Africa be relegated en bloc to a 
special conference of the African Powers. These 
questions, as we pointed out many weeks ago, are 
coming to an acute stage, and, so far as we can see, 
the likelihood of their getting safely through that 
stage under present circumstances does not grow 
stronger. M. Decrais was frightened away from 
Albert Gate by the prospect. Baron de Courcel, 
who replaces him, no doubt is an ideal man for his 
task—a man of common-sense as well as of great 
ability, and one who has already shown the power of 
patiently adjusting the most intricate colonial diffi- 
culties by his conduct of the Behring Sea Arbitration. 
But Baron de Courcel’s hand would be stronger if he 
were working openly in a conferencerather than work- 
ing,as it were,in the dark in London, with an excitable 
and suspicious Chamber and a more or less wire- 
pulled Government directing him. Our own repre- 
sentatives, too, would enjoy a more salutory freedom 
under such circumstances. The French Chamber is 
about to meet; all the symptoms point to the 
probability that not only the minor African questions 
but the question of Egypt will then be raised with 
some heat, and on the budget for foreign affairs we 
may find M. Hanotaux driven on by the force of 
circumambient sentiment to deliver himself of 
language as little calculated to make smooth the 
way of the diplomatists as that of his remarkable 
pronouncement on taking office last year. The scare 
is over, but the materials for scare-making are by no 
means out of the way. 

We may take it as a self-evident proposition that 
a war between France and England—especially if it 
were over these African questions—would be, on the 
part of both one nation and the other, an act of 
madness and folly almost inconceivable. But the 
thing for both countries to look in the face, before 
they drift too far, is, that a war between them over 
these questions is quite possible. There are many 
reasons for this. It is possible, even in Africa, for 
one nation to formulate a policy, and insist on it, to 
which the other could not consent without being 
untrue to itself and losing its self-respect. No 
Government worthy of taking charge of the destiny 
of a great nation can be a Government of “ peace at 
any price.”’ ‘There is a price which cannot be paid for 
peace, and that price is often very easily demanded, 
and, once it is demanded, it is often very hard for the 
country that makes the demand to abate its terms. 
When the honour of a nation is once fairly touched, 
that impalpable interest takes the place of all others in 
the national mind; and at such a point, however concili- 
atory a Government might be, the national sentiment 
behind it would not allow it to give way. Now the 
questions pending between France and England in 
Africa are individually small, some of them are quite 
trivial, mere affairs fur accountants; but amongst 
them they contain the germs of those respective 
colonial and foreign policies which have for some 
years past been drawing the two nations towards 
the possibilities of eventual collision. It is for 
public opinion on both one side of the Channel 
und the other, at this stage, to consider care- 





fully these respective policies and their possible 
consequences-—to determine what is their value in- 
trinsically, and to understand clearly whither they 
are leading. The colonial expansion of France in 
recent years is one of the most extraordinary—and, 
for a country with a dwindling population, it seems 
to us, one of the most foolish—facts in her history. 
In Africa alone she has possessed herself of territory 
about fourteen times as big as herself, and she is 
still advancing. Not to speak of Madagascar, she 
has overrun the Sahara, she has taken the hinter- 
lands of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Ashantee, 
Togo, and the territory of the Niger; from her 
Congo region she has moved upward behind the 
German sphere in the Cameroons until she has 
reached the southern shore of Lake Tchad, and 
now she is moving north-eastward and eastward to- 
wards Darfur and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Of course, she 
has as good a right to scramble for Africa as any- 
body else. We raise no question of right in this 
matter. The law of European expansion in Africa 
is, we fear, a somewhat primitive one— 


“He may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can ” ; 


and France only becomes ridiculous when, forgetting 
her position in Tunis, she brings against us in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and Egypt the rights of the Sultan. 
But the question we do raise, and which we should 
like to see the French people calmly considering, is, 
Where is France going to stop in this process? 
Where does she wish to reach? What is her 
ultimate aim? At what line is she willing that her 
expenditure of blood and treasure should end, and 
ours go on amicably side by side? 

We are anxious to see the same questions con- 
sidered by our own people. If the French have 
seized in Africa territory about fourteen times as big 
as ¥rance, we have annexed territory about twenty- 
four times as big as England. Without any clear 
purpose in our head, vaguely driven on by somewhat 
the same forces as have influenced France—financial 
speculation, the energy of ambitious military men, 
explorers, and missionaries, and general “ Imperial 
instincts *’°—we have gone forward sprawling and 
blundering over the continent, undertaking, without 
fully realising what they involved, enormous re- 
sponsibilities, until to-day, when—still without a 
clear purpose in our head—we are on the point 
of being asked to undertake a _ responsibility 
more serious than all that went before. Apart 
altogether from the question of what it might lead 
to in the matter of our relations with France, it is of 
the utmost importance to have this policy thoroughly 
overhauled on its merits by public opinion. 
We have been drawn into Uganda; that was well 
enough, for it perhaps could not be avoided. But 
after Uganda, what? Are we to stop there, or is 
Uganda but to serve as the base for a colossal 
column of adventure which is not to stop until it 
reaches the mouth of the Nile and covers both 
banks from the mouth to the source? Some time 
ago, when expressing our confidence that such a 
scheme found favour in no authoritative quarter, 
we pointed out that it was nevertheless the 
dream of very influential classes who might at 
any moment exert a dangerous leverage on the 
situation, and, moreover, that it was always 
possible for: soldiers at a distance from direct 
control, whether intentionally or not, to place us in 
presence of compromising faits accomplis. Major 


Owen had already pushed from Uganda up to 
Wadelai, and, for aught the public knows, Colonel 
Colville may now have advanced still further and 
placed the Bahr-el-Ghazal in a state of “effective 
occupation.’ We pointed out that Major Owen had 
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expressly defined this policy in a terse formula. “ We 
must,” he said, “hold the Nile from its source 
to its mouth, with a clearly-defined margin 
to the west as well as to the east.” The 
abortive Congo agreement, with its provision 
for buffering off France from the Upper Nile, was 
taken generally on the Continent as being devised 
with a view to this policy. Italy’s advances on 
Harrar and Kassala were taken as portion of a 
design intended, with our connivance, to further the 
same end. What value there was in these specula- 
tions, we need not stop to inquire. We are only con- 
cerned here to lay stress upon the fact that the policy 
to which we allude is not only widely and plausibly 
attributed to us, but is supported in this country by 
opinion of a most influential kind. On Monday the 
Times, in an otherwise unexceptionable article, put 
this policy flatly. “England,” it said, “will never 
be satisfied that Egypt can stand alone, with France 
established within striking distance of the Nile.” 
It would be easy to show that it would not make the 
slightest difference to the safety of Egypt whether 
France were within “ striking distance’ of the Nile 
or not. If France wanted to strike at Egypt, it is 
not by bringing an army into the heart of Darkest 
Africa, and moving down the Nile, she would proceed. 
The Nile, with its cataracts and its bends, as Lord 
Wolseley found, is not the most direct way of 
getting even from one point to another on its 
own course; and, for that matter, we shall be 
established, as we are already established, firmly 
on its right bank. But the point we wish considered 
here is the programme for Great Britain which is 
implied in the proposition thus laid down by the 
Times. Weare to make the Nilea British river; and 
in order to keep France and every other Power but 
ourselves from access to its waters, we are to hold 
Egypt in perpetuo. Let the reader endeavour to 
estimate what this programme means. It means a 
huge expedition to reconquer and hold the Soudan; 
it means that, in case of our being involved in 
a European war, we should not only have to 
lock up an army corps in Egypt, but to lock up 
another along the Upper Nile; it will be well if it 
does not mean the rendering of a peaceful under- 
standing with France impossible. We say that 
considering how blindly, yet how rapidly, we are 
drifting into this species of situation, it is time that 
public opinion informed itself upon the subject. At 
least let it realise whither this course is capable of 
leading, and make its choice with its eyes open. 
To us it appears that the relegation of these ques- 
tions to an African conference is the safest way out 
of the difficulty—the one, at any rate, which will 
secure the most instructed and deliberate action of 
the nation. 








THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 





HE Church Congress which has been in session 

this week at Exeter exhibits that activity and, 
with one conspicuous exception, that adaptability to 
the needs of the age with which we are learning 
to associate the Church of England to-day. Her 
clergy are no longer doggedly Erastian, regarding 
her merely as the protected servant of the State, with 
the function, as Bishop Warburton put it, of “ pre- 
venting and controlling fanaticism,” and thereby 
driving out into the paths of Nonconformity a Fox, 
a Whitfield, a Wesley. They do not now wait for 
the multitude to come to them, nor, in spite of 
the appearances due to the work of so-called 
Church Defence, do they still think more of 
her connection with the State than of her 
mission to its people. Still less are they merely 





other-worldly, dealing with their own organisation 
and history, or the mysteries of their creed, so ex- 
clusively as to leave little or no thought to spare for 
their work and life in the world, If anything, they 
have run too much into the other extreme. A Bishop 
has this year touched upon the competition of 
German clerks in the City, and a Canon has perhaps 
amused, and we hope also repelled, his hearers by a 
sort of tea-meeting jocularity anent the New Woman. 
Patting aside these vagaries, the subjects discussed 
have ranged from the new views of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Gothenburg system as expounded by the 
Bishop of Chester and Mr. Chamberlain, and from 
the topics of a Christian philosophy to the question 
whether Deans should not be made into Suffragan 
Bishops. In almost all the subjects, except where 
political controversy enters, we note a general 
reasonableness, a moderation of tone and language, 
which we are not apt to associate historically with 
ecclesiastical disputations—especially when they are 
conducted in great part by the laity and in the 
presence of the more perfervid sex. ‘The discredit- 
able scenes d propos of discussions on ritual, which 
were a standing feature of earlier congresses, have 
disappeared—it is to be hoped, for ever. Even the 
reunion of Christendom, by the admission of Non- 
conformists, has been entertained by the Congress 
with sympathy. The modern methods of Biblical 
criticism, as set forth with great moderation by 
Professor Driver, provoked no storm. What would 
have happened twenty years ago to a clerical teacher 
of theology who spoke of the alternation of the 
priestly and prophetic standpoints in the Old Testa- 
ment and described the Psalter as the hymn-book of 
the second Temple? But the younger generation, 
so far as it understands criticism at all, is quite 
aware that this kind of criticism has been 
applied largely in secular history, and that that 
history is not a bit the worse. It was hardly 
necessary for Professor Stanley Leathes to recall the 
Congress to a more old-fashioned orthodoxy, or for 
Professor Sanday to argue that New Testament 
criticism has an intensifying rather than a solvent 
action on dogma. The habit of discussion has at 
least taught the Church clergy to listen in patience. 
Most of them are too busy with the actual work of 
the Church to deal with purely speculative problems. 
If they sometimes seem to be but “ serving tables,” 
that is only a reaction from the earlier inactivity 
which left so much evangelistic work to be done by 
agencies to which the Church of our grandfathers 
too often acted the part of dog in the manger. 

With the multitude of topics touched on by the 
Congress we have neither the space nor the power 
to deal. We see that the Church is yearly becoming 
more tolerant and more democratised—one eminent 
and daring speaker even suggested that she might 
constitute a representative assembly on the lines of 
the Methodist General Council—and entering more 
and more into all departments of the national life. On 
the vexed question of amusements, a middle course 
was safely steered between the Puritanism which has 
produced so much immorality and the policy of 
James L in the matter of the “ Book of Sports.” 
Mr. Welldon’s paper on Morals and Politics, though 
rather thin, at least paid a due but rare tribute to the 
so-called “ Nonconformist conscience.” Some topics, 
such as Old-Age Pensions, were too complex for the 
Congress; ard, on some, we observe a certain thinness 
of treatment which we cannot but deplore. Much more 
might have been said on the opportunity now offered 
to the “educated gentleman whom the Church puts 
in every parish ” to help that parish in the working 
of its own local government. Provided he does not 
presume on his position, the parson has now such an 
opportunity as he never had before of unselfish work 
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for the common good—for the sanitation, the educa- 
tion, the political training of his parish in the new 
responsibilities which the present Government has 
given it. Perhaps he meaus to act, not to talk. If 
he does, and if he will act as the educated gentleman, 
and not as the parson, he will do more to disarm 
popular jealousy than by any amount of so-called 
Church Defence. Unfortunately, there are signs in 
the regrettable exception above noticed that a great 
many Churchmen will only do their work in their 
own way, and that that way in education, at any 
rate, is not one which English Liberalism can accept. 
The object of the great body of English Liberals 

is, we take it, to make the system of elementary 
education as thoroughly efficient as possible. Reli- 
gious instruction, they hold, can be given in the 
schools up to a certain point; but its dogmatic 
portion had best be given by the Churches or the 
parent, and so must be superadded outside the school. 
These English Churchmen insist on giving it at 
school—not, be it noted, on giving it themselves, but 
on delegating it to the ordinary teachers, and putting 
it on a par thereby with ordinary secular instruction. 
We quite understand that they feel it a solemn duty 
to get the instruction given; but we cannot see why 
they should be so zealous to delegate it to somebody 
else. Still less do we see why Board Schools should 
be rendered less efficient that Church Schools may be 
bolstered up out of the rates, as demanded at the 
Congress, or otherwise ; or why—if we may describe 
in decent periphrasis the great hatpeg and sanitation 
controversy—the most sacred of Christian, doctrines 
should beassociated with insufficientsanitary accommo- 
dation and the spread of uncleanly disease. Worst of 
all, on all these topics Churchmen will persistently 
ally themselves with the successors of Mr. Bumble ; 
always voting with them, sometimes supporting their 
candidates, sometimes even speaking their language 
as to the presumption of “ the lower orders.” When 
they do not fall so low as this, they are apt to 
use phrases which are often mere cant, and often 
disingenuous. Nobody except an_ insignificant 
minority wishes that the next generation shall not 
be Christians; and most of those who actively care 
about Christianity believe that it involves dogma. 
But it is very questionable whether children can be 
“*made Christians ""—which, humanly speaking, is a 
matter of habit and atmosphere—by mere instruc- 
tion in certain doctrines, more or less inexactly 
expressed, as ve of their ordinary school-work. 
Yet Mr. Athelstan Riley received an enthusiastic 
reception at the Congress, and though the Bishop 
of London and Bishop Barry disapproved his means 
they did not dissociate themselves trom his purpose. 
Yet, after all,a sceptic might ask, what has the Church 
done where it has had a free hand in religious 
teaching? Take the great public schools. Outside the 
school chapels and some good Sixth Forms, what have 
they really effected for higher education in the intel- 
lectual side of Christianity 2 An answer was to be 
found not long ago in that examination in “ the Rudi- 
ments of Religion” at the University of Oxford, which 
roved that even the “ unsectarian ” elements of re- 
figious knowledge had not been successfully taught 
under Church auspices. Boys, like girls, have been left 
with “ baby knowledge” in religion, while in secular 
subjects both now grow up to be intellectually men. 
It is a significant commentary on the work of the 
Church hitherto in this department that the only 
really detailed and instructive paper on it was the 
work of a woman. That the Church can organise its 
religious teaching better, we make no doubt. But 
until it does, educationists—religious as well as non- 
religious—are in duty bound to oppose the destruc- 
tion of the present system for the sake of a benefit 
which, as analogy indicates, may after all be quite 





illuscry. If the Church succeeds in that destruc- 
tion, she will have strengthened the strongest of 
all arguments for Disestablishment. 








LORD GREY. 


“T HAVE the misfortune to differ from my right 

_ honourable friend,” is one of those phrases 
which may be said to have become part of the dialect 
of the House of Commons. Like most other cir- 
cumlocutions which are intended to be polite, it is 
generally used without sincerity. Four times out of 
five the speaker stands below the gangway ; he may 
be a young man who may live to agree, or an old 
man who only lives to differ. Young man and old 
man alike seldom fail to show by their tone of voice, 
whether it be unctuous or cynical, that in their 
heart of hearts they think the misfortune is rather 
the right honourable friend’s than theirs. But they 
are usually right without knowing it. The inability 
to agree is the greatest misfortune which can afflict 
a politician. It is almost better to be a Panamist. 
We have often thought that the Whips’ rooms 
off the lobby might be adorned by two parallel 
series of pictures, in the style of the well-known 
advertisement of a “ Popular Educator.” The one 
would show the stages in the advancement of the 
good party man, the other the gradual loss of the 
crotcheteer. The first would begin as the son of 
poor but honest parents, the second would be the son 
of a peer. The first would gain high honours at 
school and college, the second would pursue an 
independent course of study. The first would become 
a Junior Lord of the Treasury at thirty; the second, 
who would not have deigned to be a Whip, becomes 
an Under-Secretary. The Junior Lord rises through 
the ordinary course of official promotion, becomes a 
Cabinet Minister, and perhaps a Premier, changing 
his opinions only at seasons when others happen to 
be changing theirs. The Under-Secretary, on the 
other hand, after a series of disagreements with a 
succession of colleagues, spends an old age in retire- 
ment writing letters to the Times. Such an one was 
Lord Grey—an honest man, but a crank. 

The eldest son of a great party leader, with old 
Whig traditions and much personal force of mind, a 
member by birth of the party of the future, Lord 
Grey entered political life in 1826 under the most 
favourable of all possible auspices. He had six years 
in Opposition to win his spurs and sow his political 
wild-oats. He became Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1832, to resign in 1853 over what was, 
after all, a mere detail of time and condition in the 
abolition of slavery. There have been men who 
resigned and never got another chance. ‘There was 
an excellent Secretary to the Treasury who made 
himself a martyr for proportional representation, and 
who has ever since been looking for a cross-bench in 
a chamber where none has been provided by the 
architect. But Lord Howick lived in days of 
less competition, when careers were more care- 
fully nurtured. He became an Under-Secretary the 
year after, and in 1835, at the age of thirty- 
three, he was a Cabinet Minister. In 1859 he was 
again to resign, alleging that he was in favour of 
every practicable reform, but not of violent changes 
of the Constitution—which is a phrase rather than a 
principle. While on the back benches he had the 
satisfaction of inflicting a defeat on his old colleagues, 
and in 1845 his antipathy to Lord Palmerston pre- 
vented the formation of a Liberal Government, which 
might have repealed the Corn Laws. From 1846 to 





1852 he remained in one Cabinet, but this may be 
best explained by the fact that he had gone to the 
House of Lords, where he had few colleagues of 
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power to differ from. For the last forty-two years 
of his life, with unfailing interest in politics, 
he was never a member of any Government. 
Two explanations are essayed for the failure— 
as failure it was. Some say that Lord Grey 
was an old Whig; some that he was a man of 
unbending consistency. The explanations cannot 
both be true, and probably both are false. Old 
Whiggery was a temperament rather than a formula. 
It meant moving with the times, working with 
one’s colleagues, and keeping back too rapid progress 
by management rather than by argument. Neither 
Chatham, who was a genius, nor his brother-in-law 
Temple, who had a temper, was so typical a Whig 
as Rockingham. Lord Grey did not in any way 
resemble Rockingham. Nor, on the other hand, was 
his consistency so immaculate. The man who 
opposed the Crimean War, and fought against the 
unbending foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, bowed 
the knee before the bombastic sham Imperialism of 
Lord Beaconsfield. In the early forties, before the 
Devon Commission, Lord Grey, on Mr. Smith 
O’Brien’s motion, clearly declared that the two chief 
ills of Ireland were the Church Establishment and 
the unjust land laws. But he gave Mr. Gladstone 
no assistance in his attack on the Church, because 
he hankered after his own hobby of concurrent 
endowment, and he opposed the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, the Land Bill of 1881, and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, with might and main. He failed, not 
because he always agreed with his previous opinions, 
but because he could never agree with the present 
opinions of other people. 

The only part of his life which will entitle him to 
historical remembrance is his administration of the 
Colonial Office. He made responsible government 
part of our settled policy, and by the repeal of the 
navigation laws did a good deal to help in com- 
pleting the supremacy of our mercantile marine. 
Probably there was no other member of the Russe}! 
Government who would of his own initiative have 
applied the principles of Free Trade to the Colonies 
with such unvarying logic. But there was some- 
thing in Lord Grey’s way of conferring the 
boon which took away much of its grace. Some- 
how Victoria remembers Peter Lalor of Ballarat, 
rather than Lord Grey, as the founder of its liberties, 
and the Cape remembers him as the Colonial Secre- 
tary who tried to dump down convicts rather than 
as the author of its Constitution of 1851. Quite 
apart from the wider question as to whether some 
attempt should not have been made to Jay the founda- 
tions for a future federation, there can be no doubt 
that a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament 
would have gained a more immediate return in 
sentiment, if not in material advantage, for the great 
boon conferred upon the Colonies. Yet, in the main, 
Lord Grey’s was a wise policy, which has done more 
for the expansion of England than all the expansion- 
ists. He will live in history as a Home Ruler. 








FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange has again become stagnant, 
and is likely to continue so while the war in 

the Far East continues. There are grounds for 
believing that the European Powers have practically 
arranged for common action, and it is evident that 
they are all interested in doing so. But for all that, 
if the Chinese Government were to be deposed, it 
might be impossible to avoid intervention, especially 
if nobody arose with authority enough to prevent 
disorder. The war, therefore, is checking business. 
It has a depressing effect even upon trade with 
the Far East, for merchants do not know whether 
it will be possible to land goods now ready to 





be sent out. Meanwhile, negotiations are going 
on here and on the Continent for a Chinese loan, 
but there are many serious difficulties in the way. 
When war first broke out a loan could probably 
have easily been obtained: now the ill-suecess of 
China and the fear of anarchy are warning European 
capitalists to be very careful. Besides, the Chinese 
are asking terms which in themselves are not very 
acceptable. Whether the loan will be arranged, 
then, is as yet uncertain. Probably, however, China 
will have to give way in the long run. The illness 
of the Czar is likewise depressing markets. It is 
noteworthy that there is more confidence in Paris 
than in London. There has for some little 
time past been large buying of Spanish bonds. It 
is said thata great French syndicate has been formed 
to prepare the market for a Spanish loan. The 
report may be true, and the syndicate may carry all 
before it. But the obstacles in the way of a Spanish 
loan in Paris are very great. There is also a very 
optimist feeling in both Austria and Hungary, and 
speculation is, apparently, being carried too far. 
In the United States there is very little im- 
provement as yet; and until order is restored in 
the currency it is difficult to see how there can 
be an end of the distrust which prevails so 
widely. The farmers are unable to sell their grain 
at a profit, the mortgages on their properties 
are very heavy, and, altogether, their condition is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. At home, trade is very 
slowly improving; but there is as yet no material 
rise in prices anywhere. That is, of course, very 
favourable to the working classes and to all people 
with fixed incomes; but it prevents many foreign 
countries from exporting to us—or, at all events, from 
exporting to us without loss—and thus it checks a 
recovery in the foreign trade. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
satisfactorily. The prices obtained are, of course, 
much under the estimate in the Budget; and, 
therefore, it is clear that the loss by exchange 
this year will be exceedingly heavy. But most 
people feared that the Council would not only 
be unable to sell at the Budget estimate, but 
that it would fail to sell nearly as much as 
was requisite at any price that could be taken. 
The Council, therefore, has been decidedly more 
successful than was generally anticipated. Its 
success appears to be partly due to the war between 
China and Japan. China is buying in India what it. 
formerly bought in Japan, and Chinese bankers are 
settling for these purchases through London. There 
is at last some demand for silver for China. It is 
nothing like as great as was expected when the war 
first broke out, but it is considerably larger than has 
hitherto been felt. Yet the price has not gone 
up, for the sales from America are even larger than 
the purchases for China. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is raising the funds it requires at home, 
and it is beginning to be feared that the result 
may be a disappearance of silver altogether from 
the circulation and the issue of inconvertible paper. 
It is too soon, however, to form any opinion of 
the kind. If Japan continues to win as she hitherto 
has done, she may be able to impose a heavy war 
indemnity upon China, which will enable her to set 
her finances in order, and to avoid the difficulties 
now anticipated. At home money continues to be 
exceedingly cheap, and is likely to remain so to the 
very end of the year. Speculation has been stopped for 
the time by the scare cf last week, and the receipts 
of gold are so large that they prevent the with- 
drawals for the Continent from making any impres- 
sion upon the market. There seems to be no doubt 
now that the production of gold during the current 
year will be the largest ever known. It isincreasing 
in an extraordinary way in South Africa and in 
Australia, and apparently it will be much larger, too, 
in the United States. That will help the recovery in 
trade in the long run, but its influence for the time 
is being counteracted by the political apprehensions 
that exist. 
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MR. DIGGLE’S MANIFESTO. 





N R. DIGGLE’'S address is a bold defence of the 

policy of the majority on the School Board. It 
omits all mention of some important points—such as 
the Superannuation Scheme—but it raises the four 
main issues on which the coming election will be 
decided, The ratepayers are assured that, while the 
work has increased, the rates have been lowered ; 
that there is no lack of schools; that the staff of 
teachers is ample; and that the circular really said 
nothing that everyone did not know and agree with 
before. We propose to examine these four state- 
ments in turn. 

In the forefront of his defence, Mr. Diggle places 
the diminution of the rates between 1892 and 1894. 
He rightly judges that, if once his readers can be 
persuaded of that, they will believe anything; and 
it is truly marvellous what a ratepayer can believe 
who thinks that by believing he can save a half- 
penny rate. The precept, we are told, for the former 
year, 1891-2, was £1,483,174; for the latter year, 
1893-4, it was £1,422,569. The work has grown, and 
the rates have been reduced by £60,604 in the two 
years. The statement is hardly complete. The 
former year began with a balance of £543, and ended 
with a balance of £107,637; the latter year began with 
a balance of £153,258, and ended with a balance of 
£125,932. The amount levied decreased by £60,604, 
but the amount spent increased by £73,720. Similar 
slips occur elsewhere; but we prefer to deal simply 
with the whole expenditure of the Board from year to 
year. It was in the summer of 1891 that Mr. Diggle 
told the ratepayers that he was horrified and alarmed 
at the rapid increase of the Board's expenditure. In 
November, 1891, the ratepayers loyally responded to 
his appeal. The expenditure for the year ending 
March 25, 1891, had been £1,767,594; for 1891-2, it 
was £1,872,518; for 1892-3 it was £1,968,712; and 
for the year ended last March, it was £2,033,565. In 
the three years it has risen £265,971. We do not 
complain of the rise; we believe that as the work 
grows the expenditure will rise, must rise, whether 
Mr. Stanley or Mr. Diggle is victorious; but we do 
complain that Mr. Diggle should once more talk of 
diminished cost, and that the increased expense 
should have been robbed of its fruit by a dilatory, 
a niggardly, and an unsympathetic administration. 

The question of school accommodation Mr. Diggle 
disposes of by the statement that in March there 
were 725,500 school places where 714,500 were needed, 
and that 7,378 places have since been added. This 
proves either too much or too little. If there were 
11,000 places too many, why build more? He forgets 
to note that the Board are still depending practically 
on the schedules of May, 1892, for their estimate of 
children needing school places, and that many of the 
places reckoned are wholly unsuitable. But, above 
all, they are not where they are needed. “It is said,” 
writes Mr. Diggle, “that a vacant school place at 
Chelsea is not available for a child at Cubitt Town. 
That, however, is a mere playing with words.” <A 
contemporary suggests that “playing with legs” 
would have been an apter phrase. As a matter of 
fact, the Superintendents’ reports show that there is 
scarcely a division in London where there are not dis- 
tricts in which “ the law cannot be enforced for want 
of school places.” In Hackney alone, there is a defi- 
ciency of permanent accommodation of over 8,000 
places. In East Lambeth, the Superintendent laid be- 
fore the Committee two statements of the urgent need 
for more schools throughout his division. It was his 
duty to keep the Committee informed; but by an 
odd vote-—-two of his supporters voting against him 

Mr. Diggle carried a vote of censure on the 
Superintendent for doing his duty. H.M. Senior 
Inspector reports this year that “his colleagues 
are agreed that there is unnecessary delay in re- 
cognising the need of building, in getting out plans, 
and, lastly, in completing the buildings.” (Page 1 of 
the General Report on the Metropolitan District.) 

The charge of overcrowding and understafling 





Mr. Diggle meets by enumerating the various “ secu- 
rities” taken. The department fix a minimum; and 
all proposals are submitted to himself and to the 
School Management Committee. Now, the Education 
department fix certain conditions which the poorest 
village school must reach if it would receive a grant. 
It is searcely a matter for complacency that London 
Board Schools rarely fail to reach that minimum. 
The other two securities taken are rather against 
over-stafling than against under-stafling. Mr. Diggle 
appeals to the Government Reports. “In March, 
1894,” he writes, “the Education Department in- 
structed their inspectors specifically to report the 
existence ‘of large classes far exceeding the number 
that one teacher can be expected to manage without 
overstrain.’ Since the 25th of March reports upon 
544 departments have been presented to the School 
Management Committee. In only 26 cases is any 
complaint made under this head.” He omits to 
explain that though 546 reports were received after 
March 25th, at least one-third were written before 
that date. We have notanalysed these reports ; but 
we have before us the reports received by the Board 
in the two weeks since the holidays. They deal with 
53 schools, or about 156 departments. There are five 
complaints as to heating and sanitation ; twenty-nine 
of over-crowding and under-stafling; and twenty- 
seven instances of lower grants being awarded. Some 
figures lately published show that on September 12th, 
in the Tower Hamlets division alone, probably the 
poorest in London, there were 95 classes with 80 
children or more on the roll; 35 classes with 90 
and upwards; 11 with 100; 11 with 110; 7 with 
120; 2 with 140; 1 with 150; and 1 with 169. 
Assisting the teachers there were seven ex-pupil 
teachers, and 29 senior pupil-teachers. The head- 
teachers no doubt helped where they could, but in 
many cases they themselves had classes to teach, and 
in all cases they were responsible for the whole school, 
with 300 to 500 scholars. Only those who have 
taught children know what a class of 80 or 90 
means. The bright and clever have to be neglected ; 
the dull and feeble forced on; the whole class is 
drilled rather than taught; the teacher's ideals are 
“subdued to what he works in.” It is not to be 
marvelled at, hardly to be regretted, that in each 
case probably 20 per cent. were absent, though the 
irregularity only increases the teacher's difficulties. 
Once more H.M. Senior Inspector protests against 
the mischief done by classes of 70, 80, or even 90 
children, and the absurdity of expecting the head- 
teacher to be responsible for a class. (Gen. Rep., 
p. 10.) 

We have spoken before of the Religious Question. 
Mr. Diggle now tries to prove the circular an 
innocent, almost meaningless, document, much mis- 
understood. But it should be remembered that at 
this minute 3,000 teachers have told the Board that 
they are not prepared to teach in the spirit of the 
circular. Their request to be relieved has been 
hailed by Mr. Riley as proof of the extent to which 
infidelity (in Mr. Riley’s sense) has pervaded the 
schools. And yet they have not been relieved. 
What do Mr. Riley and Mr. Diggle propose to do? 
Apparently their only policy is to wait until after 
the next election. The movement started in bigotry ; 
it continued in cowardice ; it ends in fraud. 

We ask our readers to note four points. First, 
that not one instance has been adduced where a 
parent has objected to the instruction given. 
Secondly, that there are clergymen among the 
managers of nearly every Board-school in London; 
that they are specially invited to watch over the 
Bible-teaching ; and that not only has no complaint 
reached the Board, but the Committee of Representa- 
tive Managers unanimously urged the Board to let 
well alone. Thirdly, that the proposed definitions of 
Christianity take no account whatever of practice. 
In the schools (as in the Gospels) Christianity means 
primarily life and practice: to the majority on the 
Board it is purely a matter of dogma. What would 


Mr. Riley think if a Radical Board hereafter 
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proposed to send a circular to all teachers, instructing 
them that “in the course of the lessons, as oppor- 
tunity occurs, you will impress upon the children the 
doctrine that it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. If you cannot conscientiously 
impart Bible instruction in this spirit, means will be 
taken, without prejudice to your position, to release 
you from the duty”? The new circular would be at 
least as sensible as Mr. Coxhead’s, and have far 
better Scriptural authority. And lastly that, so far 
as we are aware, every teacher of note who has 
spoken on the subject—Dr. Temple, Dr. Percival, Dr. 
Welldon, Dr. Wilson, Dr. Benson himself—has in turn 
deprecated theaction of the majority. The electors will 
want stronger cause than Mr. Diggle has shown to 
justify him in disturbing a settlement which has 
united all the teachers and all the children of our 
common schools in common worship and teaching. 

So much for Mr. Diggle’s apology. It is no small 
advantage to publish a party manifesto from the 
Chair of the School Board. It is a still greater 
advantage when the custom of the Board enables 
the Chairman to forbid any attempt to criticise 
his statements. All parties are concerned to main- 
tain the tradition of dignity and impartiality 
that clings to the chairmanship of such a body as 
the London School Board. It is well known that 
before the last election Mr. Stanley had hoped, if 
victorious, to see some liberal Churchman in the 
Chair. If during the next three years we are to 
escape from the bitter party spirit which has 
animated the present Board, we believe that it is 
essential that the chairmanship should be held by 
some man who, while in sympathy with the policy 
of the majority, would yet be a persona grata to the 
minority; who would keep clear of the strife of 
committees; who would be the chairman of the 
whole Board, not merely the chairman of the 
majority. The exigencies of his party have forced 
Mr. Diggle to be not only the Speaker, but the Leader 
of the House. The whole administration has slid 
into his hands. His followers have been content to 
be fetched in by the sound of the division-bell to vote 
as he directed; and on more than one occasion 
during the last three years the impartiality of the 
Chair has been sacrificed to save the majority 
from the penalty of their own bad tactics. The 
London School Board has done a great work; it has 
still a great work to do. It probably has greater 
power over the future of London than any other 
body. We only trust that the next election will 
place that power in the hands of friends, not in the 
hands of professed enemies. 








M. BOURGET ON AMERICA. 

oe singular interest of the instalments of M. Paul 

Bourget’s impressions of America, which are 
now appearing simultaneously in the New York 
Herald and tke Figaro, must be our excuse for 
devoting a few words to the work before its publica- 
tion is complete. We confess it seems to us that we 
have never seen M. Bourget’s peculiar qualities of 
intellect and temperament to better advantage than 
in these desultory notes upon a subject so very 
remote and different from those which have usually 
preoccupied him. His success in stimulating thought, 
the accuracy of his observation and of his insight, 
constitute a real testimonial to his art. This, after 
all, one says—especially if one has read his share of 
travellers’ books about America—is what it is to be 
a consummate man of letters: to bring the mind of 
a philosopher and the eye of an artist to the con- 
sideration of experiences which have inspired others 
to such floods of inanity and commonplace. Having 
seen his discernment proved by this test, we shall 
have more faith henceforth in M. Bourget’s analysis 
of the souls and nervous systems of enigmatical 
Parisian countesses, while wishing only that a talent 





so great may continue to employ itself upon themes 
more inspiring than these. 

It would be hard to imagine a contrast more 
complete than that between this sensitive thinker, 
product of the hyper-refinement and neurasthenia 
of the Europe of the end of the century, and the 
rude, terrific, youthful energies of the New World. 
It is this contrast which lends to M. Bourget’s pil- 
grimage its special piquancy. The malady of the 
Old World is heavy on him, as he sets out. What 
attracts him to America is not America herself; “it 
is Europe; it is France; it is the anxiety concerning 
the problems in which the future of that Europe 
and of this France is enveloped.” The three powers 
which have the making of that future, and which 
are altering the face of Europe, “ destroying, piece 
by piece, the ancient edifice where human life has 
found shelter for centuries, without raising up any- 
thing to replace it ’——-democracy, science, the idea of 
race: these three oppress him with the thought of 
their achievements in the present and their possi- 
bilities in the future. How sinister, the Europe they 
have made—with its armed camps and Anarchism ; 
with its loss of faith, its slackened will, its en- 
feebled character—compared with that of which 
men dreamt at the end of the last century, 
when they hailed with such a cry of hope 
the dawn of the Revolution! Has America, 
where these three forces have been called in to 
mould, nay, wholly to create, a new universe, any 
consolation to offer to the Old World pessimist in 
presence of such a vision? To seek an answer to 
that question, M. Bourget visits the United States. 
He knows in advance pretty accurately what will 
shock him in that country. It lacks the poetry of 
the past. He who has so loved Italy, Greece, Syria, 
“where the earth is as though kneaded with the 
dust of the dead *—he knows he is not going among 
those of his lineage in spirit and heart. But where 
would he not go “ to acquire again a little faith on 
the morrow of that civilisation which, among us, 
seems at times to be on the eve of sinking for ever?” 
Does he acquire that faith? We must wait till we 
have the end of the book to learn. But, if we are to 
judge from the dedicatory letter which precedes it, 
he has at least fourid the atmosphere of America a 
powerful tonic for the energy and the will, and he 
recommends Europeans who have been feeling de- 
pressed, like him, to take a plunge into this shock- 
giving bath. 

For the rest we have his account of the “ shocks” 
through which he passed, and they are generally 
both amusing and suggestive. We can only be 
thankful that M. Bourget went through with them 
bravely and has survived to describe them, instead of 
behaving like another distinguished Frenchman of 
whom he tells us. This person—who was young, 
moreover, and wished to make, like Bourget, the cure 
of activity and democracy in the New World—after 
experiencing the wooden docks of New York, and 
spending five days at a hotel, took the next steamer 
back to Europe. “I was unable to stand the blow,” 
was his only reply to his astonished parents. M. 
Bourget began his shocks at once, by eschewing the 
ships of the French company and travelling out from 
Southampton on an American liner, where “ the 
inconceivable insolence of the servants” was the 
first thing to make him home-sick. Even on 
board he discovers pronounced evidence of a race 
the bases of whose character are energy and will, 
and not pleasure and wit. He is stunned by the 
Gargantuan statistics of the larder, the breakfasts 
with twenty-five dishes to choose from. He had 
often heard of American extravagance; now he 
experienced the sensation three times a day before 
that prodigality of victuals. And by merely seeing 
the way in which that food was washed down he 
could gauge how far he was from the land of the 
vine. “ Whiskey, ale, soda, tea, lemonade, port, sherry, 
dry champagne, brandy, and Apollinaris, appeared 
on every table, testifying to that habit of deliberately 
choosing their diet and of bracing up the system so 
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characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. There is no 
particular type of food here as with us. Each stomach 
follows its own caprices.”” The scene inspires him 
with a whimsical fancy. “In the semi-hallucination 
‘ which the rolling of the sea gives me I saw always 
floating over this assembly the smile of a strange 
personage, a dentist of New York, met in Rome and 
found again aboard the boat, on his way to a Con- 
gress at Chicago—one of those indefatigable aurifi- 
catory artists who pierce tunnels in the teeth of 
their clients and build in the most deranged mouths 
metal bridges with the skill and audacity of an 
engineer. Betimes he took, in my fancy, the func- 
tion of president of that moving table d’héte, so 
strongly was manifested there from the first break- 
fast the physiological avidity of a race of prey, for 
whom the preservation of the grand masticating 
tool must have become as important as the ‘ grip’ 
to the vulture, as the claw to thelion.” But Sunday 
comes, and he sees this race in another aspect. They 
are attending Divine Service in the saloon, which is 
filled with a solemn calm and the voice of a pastor 
saying prayers. The same faces which he saw 
yesterday congested with food he sees now bent 
over their Bibles with the devotion of personal and 
sincere conviction. “Each of these persons travels 
with his own prayer-book.” Ashe looked he realised 
that, notwithstanding the wonderful influx of immi- 
gration, the soul of the Pilgrim Fathers still survives 
in the United States. 

The entrance to New York harbour, that stupend- 
ous, brilliant, animated scene, which he saw under 
the favouring circumstances of a sunny August 
morning, draws from him some noble pages of de- 
scription. For the landscape of the city itself, 
above whose sea of lower houses jut up monster 
buildings like islands with abrupt cliffs, he has no 
adequate words, though he uses “gigantic, colossal, 
immoderate, unbridled.” It is an indescribable 
apparition, in which the enormous mouth of the 
river acts as a frame to a development of human 
energy greater than itself. But when he touches 
the wooden landing-place which had so crushing 
an effect upon his friend who ran away, he is 
brought down to prose. The blow he receives 
there is indeed a severe one for a Frenchman, 
“accustomed to that administrative order the slow- 
ness of which one abuses so much when obliged 
to submit to it; but which we regret when we 
find ourselves in an Anglo-Saxon crowd, where the 
struggle for life has already its humble and painful 
symbol in the struggle for the baggage as soon as the 
boat arrives at the quay.” We appeal to travellers 
who have had the experience to judge if they have 
ever met in so brief a space a more accurate and 
graphic description of that scene at the quay than 
M. Bourget gives in the following passage, which we 
must quote in full:—“ An immense shed, crowded 
with people going and coming, shoving and knocking 
up against one; gigantic policemen, with huge 
stomachs protruding from under their belts, who 
hold themselves in that crowd as columns against 
which it shall break; Custom House officers, in un- 
buttoned uniforms, for it is warm, whose cheeks are 
swollen out with a quid, and who expectorate long 
jets of brown saliva over the floor where the boxes 
are to be placed; those boxes just arrived and 
thrown over with a jerk amid the expressmen who 
offer their checks; carpenters, with chisels and 
hammers, to undo and nail up the cases, the arms of 
employés in the open cases turning and turning over 
the linen and dresses with the roughness of people 
in a hurry ; then those trunks, no sooner closed and 
‘checked’ than they are seized by porters and hurled 
down, at the risk of being broken, along a sloping 
plank into the lower floor. Astrong smell of human 
sweat permeates everything. There you have the 
entrance into the big American city.” It is, he 
adds, as brutal and rapid as a_ pugilistic en- 
counter, and “little men with sharp eyes rush 
about through this mélée of people and accost you 
as yougo. These are the reporters in quest of inter- 





views.” M. Bourget moves about this restless, over- 
whelming town, being transferred from tramway to 
tramway, from train to train, and feeling like a 
peaceful citizen suddenly thrown into one of the 
Hanlon-Lee pantomimes, and yet noting keenly and 
formulating original and suggestive reflections on all 
that he sees. The church he goes to mass in is so 
comfortable, with its polished wood and cushioned 
pews, that it gives him the impression of a sort of 
prayer-club; and he hears there the preacher de- 
nounce the clergy of Europe, with “ its prelates who 
wish to live as princes.” In the absence of unity 
in the architecture of Fifth Avenue he sees “the 
country of individual will,” just as the absence of 
gardens and trees around these sumptuous dwellings 
denotes the newness of the riches of the town. 
The avenue “ has evidently been willed and created 
with strokes of millions in the fever of specula- 
tion in real estate, which has not left place 
for a foot of useless land.” He meets literary men, 
he explores hotels and monster buildings, he travels 
in Pullman cars, where the negro attendants go about 
with “ whisks,” dusting the passengers like pieces of 
furniture; and, amid the bewildering jostle of im- 
pressions by which he is being invaded, he is aston- 
ished to find that what seems to him up to now the 
most marked fact of this civilisation is —the 
last thing one expected—“a sort of insatiability 
of refinement.” The chapter we concluded with 
left him on his way to Newport, that resort 
of fashionable America in the sea-side season, 
and there we venture to guess he will have 
found himself in a region of sensations quite different 
and still more unexpected. We shall follow the 
remainder of M. Bourget’s narrative with much 
curiosity ; for, so far, he has given us the expectation 
that he is about to prove one of the most interesting 
writers on America for many years. We shall be 
curious to see how he will have been struck with 
some of the problems with which the West will have 
confronted him ; or whether he has a feeling for the 
peculiar humour of the country; or whether he has 
pierced into the charm—the genuine charm—which 
America, with all its “ shocks” and its crudity, does 
possess, and which gives even superfine Europeans, 
who have once felt it, their moments of nostalgia. 








THE OLDEST REPUBLIC IN 


oo 


HE little Republic of San Marino has just been 
reminding a preoccupied world of its existence. 
Last week the oldest and smallest commonwealth in 
Europe was keeping a double festival. For on the 
lst of October in each year the two Regents—the 
capitani reggenti, as they are called—-of this miniature 
State enter upon their six months’ term of office, 
and the occasion is always celebrated by illuminations 
from the three rugged peaks of Monte Titano, and 
by a long and grandiloquent discorso upon the 
history of this old Republic of the Umbrian hills. 
But this year additional interest attached to this 
curious ceremony, for on the previous day the fine 
new Government House had been opened. Hitherto, 
the Senate, or Consiglio dei Sessanta, has been 
content to occupy an old-fashioned and quaintly 


THE WORLD. 


furnished chamber on the western slope of the 


mountain. Not long ago I looked from the open 
casement of this humble Senate House, so full of the 
ancient memories of fifteen centuries, over that 
voleanic region which Dante has described with 
such minuteness in his “ Purgatorio.” Over the dais 
where the two Regents sat there hung the portrait 
of the patron-saint and eponymous hero of the 
Republic, the Dalmatian stone-mason Marinus, with 
his workman's tools in his hands, and his last dying 
words inscribed beneath: Relinquo vos liberos ab 
utroque homine. San Marino has treasured up the 


holy mason’s memory, and for fifteen centuries the 
commonwealth which he founded on the heights of 
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Monte Titano has preserved its liberties and its 
independence. 

The Sammarinesi deserve the eulogies which 
Italy's greatest living poet, Giosué Carducci, lavished 
upon their institutions in his eloquent speech at the 
opening of the new Government House, whither the 
archives of this miniature Republic of nineteen miles 
in circumference have now been removed. For, small 
as their State seems besides the gigantic Empires 
of to-day, it has, like the Greek communities of 
old, produced not a few men of mark, whose 
tact and statesmanship have guided it amidst the 
mazes of international politics. Its constitution is 
the sole surviving specimen left to show us what the 
Italian Republics of the Middle Ages were like. 
Napoleon spared San Marino for this very reason. 
“ Let it remain,” he said, “ for ever as the pattern of 
a Republic.” Indeed, such was his friendship for the 
mountaineers of Titano that he offered to increase 
their boundaries at the expense of their big neigh- 
bours. But Antonio Onofri, San Marino’s greatest 
statesman, a tablet to whose memory I saw in the 
New Government House, had the wisdom to decline 
this seductive offer. Subsequent events proved the 
soundness of his judgment. When Napoleon fell, 
the allied sovereigns looked with favour upon the 
little Umbrian state, which had known how to 
practise moderation, and Charles X., legitimist that 
he was, swore that if anyone dared: to touch the 
liberties of the Republic he would plant the white 
flag of France on the three towers of San Marino, 
and prove himself, as Chateaubriand said, monarch- 
iste en France, et républicain a St. Marin. 

This mountain-folk has been ever loyal to itself 
and its institutions; that is the reason why neither 
Pope nor Kaiser ever swallowed it up in the evil 
days when the foreigner overran the Umbrian 
Marches. A Republic in name, it is, and always has 
been, an oligarchy in fact. The Council of Sixty, 
which makes the laws, is composed of twenty nobles, 
twenty townsmen, and twenty countrymen from the 
adjoining hamlets, all of whom are elected for life. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs, the Council chooses 
some suitable person, usually the son of the deceased 
Councillor, to fillit. But the constitution is careful 
to guard against the concentration of power in the 
hands of one family. For no one can be elected to 
the Council during the lifetime of his father, nor may 
more than one of a family of brothers living together 
be chosen as a Senator. In the whole history of 
the Republic I can find no instance of an attempt on 
the part of any of her citizens to establish a dictator- 
ship. The two Regents, who are elected by the 
Council, hold office for only six months, and act each 
as a check upon the other. Moreover, they are not 
eligible again for three years. One of them must be 
a noble; the other is chosen from the citizens of the 
little capital, or from the country-folk of the “ pro- 
vinces.” They look very imposing in their robes of 
office, with the grand cordon of the Equestrian Order 
of San Marino—for the Republicans of San Marino 
believe greatly in titles, and derive a portion of 
their revenue from the sale of these decorations. 
Every visitor to their city has seen in the square, or 
Pianello, opposite the new Government House, a 
beautiful marble statue of the Republic. The lady 
who gave them this—she was the wife of their 
diplomatic representative in Paris—was created a 
duchess— Duchess of Acquaviva—in return, and not 
a few distinguished persons—Prince Bismarck among 
them—are patricians of San Marino. 

But the most curious survival in their constitu- 
tion is the way in which their judges and doctors 
are appointed. The three judges must not be natives 
of the Republic, but are elected for a term of three 
years from outside, like the old Podesta at Milan 
and Florence. But, lest any English barrister should 
think of applying, it may be well to add that Italian 
lawyers from Bologna usually have the preference. 
Nor is the pay very high, for salaries at San Marino 
are low. Even the Regents only get a small in- 
demnity of about £32, and their two Secretaries of 





State are handsomely remunerated at the rate of 
£40. It is the boast of the Sammarinesi that the 
famous classical scholar and numismatist, Bar- 
tolomeo Borghesi, who lived for forty years in 
the house now occupied by the Italian Consul, held 
the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
As for the doctors, they too are elected and paid by 
the Council, and kill or cure free of charge. 

The kingdom of Italy has been very kind to the 
tiny Republic within its boundaries. Signor Crispi 
telegraphed his good wishes to the Regents last 
week, and his sovereign has given them his bust in 
majolica for their new Senate House. Nor are they 
less proud of the portrait of Washington, which Mr. 
William Warren Tucker, of Boston, the benefactor of 
their library, once presented to them as a memorial 
of their younger sister across the Atlantic. King 
Humbert recognises their consuls, and in Francesco 
Azzurri, the architect of their new Government House, 
they have a distinguished representative at Rome. 
The Italian Government pays them a fixed sum every 
year, calculated at so much per head of their popula- 
tion of 9,000 inhabitants, on condition that they 
have no Custom-House. In order to avoid difficult 
questions of copyright, they print no books, and 
there is no newspaper in the whole country. Perhaps 
that is the reason why they have only had one war 
in their whole history—at least, so Count Kalnoky 
might say. But they have admirably executed coins 
of their own, and their stamps and post-cards are 
the delight of all philatelists, and, therefore, a con- 
siderable source of revenue to the State. Their 
Budget, of which they gave me a copy, is a marvel 
of business-like care. Kverything, even to the sum 
expended on boots for the little army of twenty-eight 
men, and an item for a new cloak for Bigi, the beadle, 
is carefully noted down, and, unlike their great 
neighbour and ally, they have a balance at their 
bankers’— only £6 9s. 6d., it is true, but still a 
balauce. 

As I drove in one of the swift Romagnole cars 
down the slopes of Titano, and through the streets 
of the busy little Borgo, while the sun was shining 
over the azure-blue waves of the Adriatic, and the 
tiny stream of the Rubicon was glistening in the 
distance, I recalled the words of San Marino’s poet, 
Paggetti :— ' 

“ Tu vedi biancheggiar di vivo lume 
L’alto Titano, ove lo staneo piede 
Raceolse libertade, e s’ebbe nome 
Dal suo Divin Marin.” 





THE FLANEUR IN A FOG, 

\ E have had a fog in town this week, not of 

the blinding, suffocating kind, but the gentle 
canopy of opaque yellow which overspreads the 
visible universe, and gives a distinct tone to public 
opinion. Stendhal, probably with such a fog in his 
eye, said that even the wisest man in England was 
sometimes mad, being haunted by the demon of 
suicide, which is the god of the country. To me, on 
the other hand, this seasonable atmosphere of ours 
is a source of peculiar cheerfulness, especially after a 
spell of travel under sunny skies. When I arrive at 
Charing Cross by the Continental train, in the midst 
of profound gloom, I feel that our national poesy has 
overlooked this psychological moment, and that the 
home-coming Londoner ought to have a_ lyrical 
equivalent to Bruce's stirring greeting to his 
countrymen— 

“Welcome to your gory bed.” 


When he finds himself again under the saffron pall 
—which is, in a sense, his birthright—giving him a 
regal quality, as of one born not in the purple, but 
in the other colour, the Cockney ought to be able to 
quote something from an established bard. I suggest 
this to a friend, a well-known member of the Erebus 
Club. 
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“What a day for the complexion!” says he. 
“Now you're as yellow, my boy, as the Manchu 
dynasty. Don't you see where Pearson got his idea 
of the universal dominion of the Chinaman? It 
came to him in the middle of a fog like this. But 
you don’t appreciate the atmospheric beauty till 
you view it from the windows of the Erebus.” 

“T thought their peculiar merit was that they 
admitted no light.” 

“Ah, but we have compromised on that. By 
painting the coffee-room a pale green, We are now 
able to breakfast ip a sort of shimmering haze of 
arsenic. Many members didn’t like it at first: said 
they couldn't tell the difference in that light between 
the morning sausage and slow poison; but I think 
the exquisite blending we have had to-day of the 
fog and the decorations has quite converted them.” 

It is on such a day that I love to ramble about 
the streets, indulging in that habit which cost so 
much sorrow by contrast of fancy and actuality to 
the little clerk in Alphonse Daudet’s story, who was 
always rehearsing romances as he walked between 
his home and his office. There is a particular 
thoroughfare where on a foggy afternoon I am 
sure to brood over the memory of Selina, and con- 
struct the happy “ might-have-been ” with luxuriant 
detail. I am prompted to this more especially by 
a certain shop-window, where three ladies who have 
let down their hair sit with their backs to the public 
gaze. It is magnificent hair, to be sure, produced 
entirely, I have no doubt, by the elixir which may 
be purchased in the shop for quite a moderate sum. 
But why do I always feel a thrill as I approach that 
door, and an irresistible impulse to stare at those 
abundant tresses? I have enough hair for my 
simple wants; nobody would suspect that I craved 
for the elixir. But it was on this spot that I parted 
from Selina. She insisted that I should enter the 
shop and buy her a bottle of the precious fluid 
which would make her hair flow to her feet. 

* My own,” I said in cavessing accents, “ your locks 
are already beautiful. They might inspire another 
poem such as made the fame of Pope. Besides, who 
knows what peril may lurk in this liquid? Suppose 
you went bald, and lad to wear a wig!” 

But entreaty and warning were equally vain. 
Selina said I should give her that bottle, or we should 
part. I was firm; she was obstinate—or I was 
obstinate, and she was firm—but what does the 
miserable distinction matter now? Enough that 
she left me with a vow. Jn the age of faith holy 
men have been known to swear that never should 
razor or shears come nigh them till they had ful- 
filled some solemn cath. Selina declared that she 
would not see me again till her hair swept the 
earth. And ever since I have been expecting 
her to start upon me from some ambush, and, 
with a cry of triumph, let loose great masses 
of gold streaming over her shoulders and following 
her like a train. If a woman I meet suddenly puts 
her band to the back of her head, I have a tremor, 
and think the moment has come. And this foggy 
afternoon, as my eye takes in the familiar back view 
of those ladies in the window, it seems to me that 
one of them is strangely familiar, that there is a 
particular tress I have seen in the bud, as it were, 
before it bloomed into these magnificent proportions. 
I utter an involuntary cry—‘ Selina!” She turns 
her head-——a snub-nosed damsel, with an air of 
quizzical surprise—and I continue my walk in con- 
fusion. 

But here comes a figure I know—a politician who 
has grown grey in the cause of patriotic alarm. 

“No,” he says sadly, in answer to my inquiry 
whether the fog depresses him ; “it is the moral, not 
the physical, atmosphere—it is the public apathy 
which makes me despair of my country. Do you 
know that if war were to break out to-morrow, our 
naval armaments in the Mediterranean would be 
swept from the sea? Do you know that the lesson 
of the naval manceuvres off the Irish coast has been 
completely ignored? What happened? Why, war 





was declared on Friday, and on the following Sunday 
the fleet which represented the enemy was triumph- 
ant. What an omen! In actual hostilities we should 
be a free people on Friday and slaves on Sunday! 
Our food-supply would be cut off, and we should 
be compelled to sue for peace, and pay a crushing 
indemnity! All in three days! This catastrophe 
hangs over us just as surely as this yellow curtain ; 
and yet in these wretched parties of ours, which 
play at government, there is not a man who is alive 
to the danger!” 

“Then do you think it would be worth while,” 
I ask, “to accept any invitations to dinner after 
Friday next?” But he passes on, without heeding 
this rather important question. 

A little later I pass a burly man of letters, 
who is fuming over the infamy of publishers and 
the malice and stupidity of reviewers. 

“Pugnacious as ever, isn’t he?” observes the 
crossing-sweeper who has taken my penny. I look 
at the man, and recognise a distinctly promising 
littérateur. 

“Earthly powers!” I exclaim, “what are you 
doing here?” 

“Taking Grant Allen's advice, and earning my 
livelihood with a broom. I used to think myself in 
a fair way to that stage in which a man tells the 
world how he wrote his first book, and has the 
interesting narrative illustrated with photegraphs 
of his study, including a portrait of himself at work, 
of his canoe, and the baby within his gates. But 
when I read Grant Allen’s warning that it is better 
to sweep a crossing than to seek bread in literature, 
I gave up ambition, and devoted myself to mud. 
Thank ye kindly, sir,” he adds, with quite an ex- 
cellent imitation of the scavenger’s gratitude for a 
copper. 

As I pursue my way, pondering these matters, the 
fog is deepening towards evening, and the sky seems 
to fall lower and lower, as if it were a sheet of metal, 
or the upper millstone descending upon the nether, 
or the wall in Poe’s tale which closed in gradually 
upon the captive. And I wonder whether, if fogs 
were banished by some benevolent fairy to their 
native swamps in Essex or elsewhere, and our clime 
became sunny and serene, my political friend would 
be haunted no more by visions of an exultant foe 
and a failing food-supply ; whether the burly man of 
letters would cease to curse the publishers, and most 
people besides; whether the crossing-sweeper would 
drop his broom and cheerfully take up the pen 
again; whether Selina would return to me in a 
maddening array of floating hair; and whether the 
Erebus Club would have a new scheme of decoration! 








OUR PUBLIC-HOUSE, 


T is a corner-house, four windows across, and a 
verandah on the first floor, three entrances be- 
low- one a “hotel entrance” round the corner, 
another a sort of stage-door for the privileged 
customer, and the third a public entrance with 
double doors leading straight into the bar. Rumour 
speaks of a fourth back-entrance, leading out 
through a stable, and of great value in “ emer- 
gencies,” but that I have not been able to verify. 
Opposite is a row of residential houses, also with 
verandahs, of which mine is one. At first I resented 
it, as all my neighbours do. House-agents spoke of 
it with bated breath as the drawback to our other- 
wise desirable neighbourhood. It is supposed to 
exercise a subtle but depreciating influence upon 
all house-property within a radius of a quarter 
of a mile; and, being a freeholder, I cannot be 
quite insensible to that. Moreover, without special 
practice, you cannot sleep in its neighbourhood until 
near midnight on at least three nights in the week. 
Nevertheless, I am distinctly weakening on the 
subject of our public-house. I defy anyone to sit on 
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our verandah without watching it, or to watch it 
without being interested. It brings together an 
extraordinary number of strange characters, some 
wholly vile, others a little lower than the angels, 
others most amiable and human even in their 
moments of extreme weakness. I know enough 
about that house to get it into very serious trouble 
with the most indulgent bench of magistrates, and 
my only puzzle is how the policeman who stands 
opposite all day can fail to know it also. Still I do 
nothing, and, good temperance man as I am, I have 
an uneasy feeling that if local option were tried in 
our district I might sneak into the polling-booth 
and record a scandalous secret vote for our public- 
house and the opportunities of research which it 
affords me. 

I don’t know whether the policeman who watches 
our public-house is a reader of THE SPEAKER, but if 
he is, I should like to make a few remarks for his 
benefit. The first is, that if you wish to watch 
anything, you had better not stand with your back 
to it. The second is, that the only coign of vantage 
for watching a corner public-house is the angle from 
which you can see all the doors. These are axiom- 
atic, but a third remark is more tentative. It 
seems to me rather important that the policeman 
who is charged with these duties should have some 
slight knowledge of the manifestations of human 
nature in the drunken subject. Plato was of opinion 
that the physician should have experienced the 
more ordinary diseases in his own person. It would 
be immoral to apply that rule to my policeman 
in this connection, but while maintaining the 
unvarying abstinence which I assume to be his 
rule, I think he might profitably consult some 
expert upon the leading symptoms. Il‘or instance, it 
is his business to see that liquor is not served to 
persons already in a state of intoxication. But I 
have talked to this excellent man, and he has a rooted 
opinion that everyone is at all times sober. Now, 
from my verandah I can see how this opinion operates. 
From this spot, for about two miles north across the 
river, there is a line of public-houses which, by a 
certain group of men (generally the same, and easily 
identified), are treated as regular stages for refresh- 
ment on their way south. The culminating point in 
this intoxicating career happens to be our public- 
house; and when I first came to live here, it was a 
question of intense interest to me whether these men 
would get past our policeman to their final goal. The 
interest soon evaporated, for they invariably suc- 
ceeded. For this occasion only my policeman always 
had his back to them and his face to the public-house ; 
and they had, therefore, only about fifty yards of 
easy walking down a gentle slope, to accomplish 
under his watchful scrutiny. From my balcony I 
could see them coming over the rise from the other 
side of the bridge, clutching at the handrails, sway- 
ing wildly—grossly and palpably intoxicated. Then, 
spying his helmet, they pulled themselves together, 
clasped arms, and aftera little preliminary splashing 
made a quite creditable bee-line for the public-house, 
The finish was a little perilous, and they could not 
have lasted a yard further, but a certain impetus 
just carried them through the door and into the bar. 
One might have supposed that their tragically comic 
attempts to look sober weuld have betrayed them to 
a child in arms, but it invariably deceived our police- 
man, whose disbelief in the possibility of anybody 
being drunk amounts almost to a mania. By-and- 
by they are discovered in heaps within a hundred 
yards of our public-house. But this good man is 
then of opinion that they have taken chills. No one 
connected with a public-house has the faintest notion 
of cause and effect. 

Every well-ordered public-house has a cab-stand 
opposite to it, and ours is no exception to the rule. 
From this combiuation of circumstances I have learnt 
much of the methods of hospitality among cabbies. 
When a man has 153. to pay for his cab and has 
failed to get a job all day, the rank, if it were strictly 
moral, might be expected to make a collection for his 











wife and children. But this would be socialism, 
which is a very different thing from hospitality. 
The more successful cabbies combine instead to 
entertain him, and when they do it successively, it 
is not improving to his chances of retrieving his 
position. But the thing is done with a simple tact 
which commands respect. The invitation takes the 
form of a dialogue. ‘“ Been orf?” “No.” “Come 
and ’ave a drink.” “Don’t mind if I do.” <A third 
joins them within, who suggests “ another.” <A very 
good friend of mine, with whom I have ventured to 
expostulate on the frequency of these occasions, tells 
me that the results are always wholly unexpected. 
Standing at a bar, he says, you get drunk in your legs 
without knowing it, while you remain quite sober in 
your head. It is not till you go out that you realise 
there issomething wrong; and if you are a driving and 
not a walking man, he declares it doesn’t matter. 
It doesn’t matter, at least so far as the driving is 
concerned, for my friend, who is, on the whole, a 
sober man, admits it to be undesirable to get drunk 
even in your legs. Another depressing study in 
relation to the cabbies is afforded by the presence, 
not many yards away, of a tiny “ temperance 
hotel,” which makes a forlorn attempt to present 
itself as a rival attraction. I have watched, with 
a fascination wholly wicked yet irresistible, a con- 
stant study in temptation. The cabby gets down 
and walks resolutely for twenty yards towards 
the temperance hotel. Then he stands and seems 
to reflect, then a very slight movement towards 
the other “ hotel,” then another stand, and finally 
a sort of rush through the double doors and into 
the bar. 

But the stage-door which I have mentioned 
deserves a special report. It is the ladies’ door and 
the clergy’s—-for two rather dilapidated clerical 
gentlemen are among its habitual frequenters. But 
what astonishes me most is to observe the large 
numberof respectable babies—real upper middle-class 
and even aristocratic-looking babies—that are left 
outside in their brown leather perambulators, while 
their parents or guardians go for a while within— 
more often their guardians, who, I imagine, act 
without the consent of the parents. At what age 
precisely a child begins to report these circumstances 
is a doubtful point; but, judging from the size of 
some of the children, I should imagine that the 
guardians run it rather close. But nurses apart, the 
number of women who favour this entrance seems to 
me, on the whole, the most ugly fact about our 
public-house. Highly respectable women they are, 
most of them, and many are not distinguishable from 
those who are called “ ladies.” But, aitogether, this 
is a most respectable way-in; and those who imagine 
that the public-house is only the poor man’s solace 
might be surprised to observe the throngs of solid, 
well-to-do, and prosperous-looking gentlemen who go 
in and out by the stage-door. 

I have observed in the recent correspondence on 
the Gothenburg system that the State would conduct 
the sale of the “ poison” under “the most un- 
comfortable and forbidding conditions.” If our 
public-house were Gothenburged, I hardly know 
how the State could improve on it in that respect. 
If a floor of stale sawdust splotched with beer-drip- 
pings, an atmosphere so alcoholic as to be almost 
explosive, and the presence of a company of which 
one half is silent and seemingly morose, the other 
half quarrelsome and on the downgrade towards 
intoxication—if these are not “uncomfortable and 
forbidding conditions,” what aggravations could an 
ingenious State devise? In our public-house, the 
gaiety is apparently reserved for upstairs, and from 
that long upper-room with the verandah, I often 
hear the sound of revelry by night. It seems cheer- 
ful and harmless, and by comparison with other 
incidents puts me in quite a good humour with our 
public-house. The chorus grows a little unsteady 
towards closing-time, and the finish of it in the street 
after that inexorable hour is far removed from 
the original tune; but it is better than Saturday 
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afternoon in the bar, and I am told that these are the 
celebrations of religious and pbilanthropic associa- 
tions. 








THE DRAMA. 


“THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN.” 


Et scious Be as I promised, to The Case of Re- 
LT bellious Susan, I have to begin with an ad- 
mission that my first-night impressions of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones's new play need a little readjust- 
ment. With its printed text and the ironic 
dedication of it to Mrs. Grundy now before me, I find 
that I had not perceived the fuil force of the author's 
intention. This may have been the fault of my 
sluggish intelligence. Naturally, I should prefer to 
attribute it to some other cause—say, to the author's 
own want of lucidity, or to a quite comprehensible 
tendency on the part of the players to slur over 
certain matters in this play which their instinct 
told them were “things not convenient.” Be that 
as it may, the text puts the dots on the i's, and 
shows that I was wrong in writing that “ Rebellious 
Susan’s case is a case of no importance, and her 
‘rebellion’ only a bloodless Hyde Park ‘ demonstra- 
tion.” For blood is drawn; we are presented with 
a true “case.” And yet I was only half-wrong: if 
I misrepresented the author's intention, I think— 
for reasons to be given presently—I fairly described 
the resultant impression which his play, as we see 
it at the Criterion, produces on the spectator. 

But, first, what is Susan’s—Lady Susan Harabin's 
—case? It is, superficially, the case of the Countess 
de Riverolles in Dumas’ Francillon. Lady Susan, 
like the Countess, discovers that her husband has 
been untrue to her. Crying “ An eye for an eye,a 
tooth for a tooth,” the Countess goes forth to seek 
revenge in kind. So Lady Susan: “Iam going to 
follow Jim’s example—I am going to pay him back 
in his own coin.” In both plays we are asked to 
concern ourselves with the adventures of the lady in 
the attempt to execute her threat. Both plays end 
with a reconciliation. Now, when an English and a 
French playwright treat the same theme, we know, 
as a general rule, what to expect. The Frenchman 
will take it by assault; the Englishman will run 
away from it. On the one hand, you will have the 
brutal truth, logic pushed to extremes, the policy of 
“thorough”; on the other, you will have timorous half- 
measures, the truth disguised, the policy of compro- 
mise. This is matter of common knowledge; and the 
reasons for it are so obvious that they need not be 
restated. But prepare yourselves for a surprise. In 
the present case it is the Englishman who has been 
the more fearless of the two! Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones has “gone one better” than M. Alexandre 
Dumas on that intrepid pioneer’s own ground! The 
complaint against the author of Francillon was that, 
having stated his thesis—the thesis of rigid equality 
for the sexes in the matter of conjugal fidelity—he 
was afraid to face it. Francine de Riverolles’ threat 
of retaliation was never carried out. The defence 
offered was that, if the threat had been carried out, 
the play would have been turned to melodrama 
or tragedy; it could not have ended with recon- 
ciliation: in short, it would have had to be quite 
another play. Now, mark the difference — the 
enormous difference, so far as the handling of the 
thesis goes—in the English piece. Lady Susan’s 
threat is carried out. There cannot be a doubt 
about it. Lady Susan, after quitting her husband's 
roof, meets a young fellow, Lucien Edensor, at a 
table dhéte in Cairo, again meets him in London, 
and this is the dialogue that ensues :-— 

Lucien. 


That last Sunday at Cairo—— 
Lady 8. 


Frightened, looking round.) Hush! 
nobody suspected ? 

How could they? We were always so careful. 

Oh, I should kill myself if anyone knew! You 
have never spoken of me—boasted to any of 
your men friends p 

Lady Susan, I’m not a cad! 


You're sure 


Lucien. 


Lady 8 


Lucien. 





Lady 8S. Forgive me, I know you wouldn’t—and you 
y he, i 
never will ? 
Be sure you will never be (looking at her with 
great intentness) misjudged through me. 
Thank you! No one will ever guess 


£ 


No one shall ever guess whu!—never—happened. 


Lucien. 


Lady 8. 


Lucien. 


The words italicised by the author were, as it 
befell, not emphasised by the actor on the first 
night—at any rate, not to my ear—so that their 
full significance escaped me. But there they are, 
and to drive them home Mr. Jones, in his dedication, 
tells us that the moral cf his comedy is: “ That if 
women cannot retaliate openly, they will retaliate 
secretly—and lie!” Lady Susan, it is to be said, 
does not exactly lie. She simply declines to tell her 
husband what has happened, insisting as a condition 
of reconciliation that a sponge shall be passed over 
each of their slates. And now you are in a position 
to see the difference between the French and the 
English treatment of the theme. In Francillon a 
husband betrays his wife. She threatens to retaliate, 
but finds herself too virtuous to carry out her threat 
and takes him back, repentant, after a mutual con- 
fession cf what has really happened on both sides. 
In Rebellious Susan, a husband betrays his wife. In 
revenge, she betrays him. Her lover leaves her in 
the lurch, her husband tires of his “liberty,” and 
they come together again, the man—who is repre- 
sented as a drivelling idiot from first to last— 
remaining in ignorance of the full extent of his 
“misfortune.” Stated boldly, as I have stated it, 
thisstory suggests the frank un-morality of Boccaccio, 
if not the cruel irony of Georges Dandin—associa- 
tions that one hardly expected to get from any play 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones! 

But the truth is that the play, as you see it at 
the Criterion, does not affect you in that way. 
Why? Because its personages are not real. You 
were seriously interested in Francine de Riverolles 
and her husband, and could sympathise with them. 
All through the play you were hoping that the lady 
wonld not execute her threat. If she had, you would 
have been sorry for her, and sorry for Lucien, who 
—apart from his one episode of backsliding—is not 
half a bad fellow. You eagerly desire that they 
shall be reconciled, and feel that the reconciliation is 
the proper, wholesome ending of the play. But you 
are not seriously interested in Lady Susan: you do 
not believe in her—partly because her theory of 
retaliation is not “prepared” as Francine’s is; 
partly because you know so little of her clandestine 
love-affair, what sort of a man her lover was, and how 
she became enamoured of him; partly because she is 
played by Miss Mary Moore, a lady with a sweet face, 
expensive gowns, and a nice manner, who is quite 
incapable of giving weight and authority to a 
character ; partly because it is impossible for you 
to care about the behaviour of a woman who could 
marry such an abject imbecile as James Harabin. 
Being an imbecile, James does not interest you 
either. Whether the twain are reconciled or not 
is a matter of complete indifference to you. You 
take pleasure in Lady Susan's pretty little ways, 
her pouts, her tantrums, her tea-gowns. You laugh 
at James’s vacuous grin and inarticulate Oh,-I-says 
and Dontcherknows. But it never occurs to you 
seriously to consider the matrimonial history of sucha 
pair as a “case.” You remember that you are at the 
Criterion, where the ladies’ frocks are of equal import- 
ance with their talent, and where the great question is 
not what is the moral of this or that play, but will 
Mr. Charles Wyndham have an amusing part? Be 
comforted ; he has. He is a Divorce Court Q.C. and 
man of the world, always to the fore with good 
offices, shrewd remarks, and just the touch of 
sentiment needed to give him a pretext for a love- 
scene with a merry widow. When he is not engaged 
in hushing up and bringing to a happy conclusion the 
“ case” of Lady Susan and James, he is patching up 
the rents in another ménage somewhat out of repair 
—a husband who wants to live a “lovely, lonely 
life” in Clapham, and “stamp himself upon the 
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age”; a wife who “has a message” for this age, and 
insists upon “developing her own character.” We 
know these two—a little too well, perhaps—and you 
can imagine what fine sport Mr. Wyndham, as Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, makes with them. 

On the whole the play is distinctly amusing. 
And as Mr. Jones calls it a “comedy,” we may 
perhaps take our amusement as sufficient evidence 
that he has succeeded in what he attempted. But 
is the attempt a legitimate one? I mean, is a theme 
fundamentally so serious a proper one for treatment 
by the methods of comedy? I have my doubts. I 
am not thinking of the old plea—it has been raised 
again this week—about the moral “ irresponsibility ” 
of comedy, but of the purely artistic side of the 
matter. Comedy has its artistic responsibilities: it 
ought to choose subjects suited to its method, its 
key, its pitch. In art—in stage-art, at any rate— 
it won’t do to say that matter is nothing and manner 
everything, or that all matters are equally appro- 
priate to all manners. A theme set to the wrong 
manner is a theme wasted, or at least a theme not 
used to full advantage. And, to my mind, a theme 
so serious as by Mr. Jones’s own admission is that 
underlying the “case” of rebellious Susan cannot 
get advantageous utilisation in comedy. You laugh 
at the comedy—and the theme goes for naught. 
(That is what happens here.) Or you are concerned 
with the theme, and forget to laugh at the comedy. 
Either way, there is a waste, a breach of the law of 
economy in art. A. B. W. 








A DAY IN PIERRE LOTIS TOWN. 





N the way from Rochelle my companion was a 
bright-eyed, chirping little woman from Roche- 
fort. She insisted upon the superiority of Rochefort 
to its neighbour La Rochelle; but her enthusiasm 
was very mild. She frankly admitted that there 
was nothing to see at Rochefort. “ Except Pierre 
Loti’s house,” I suggested. “M. Jules Viaud,” she 
cried contemptuously, “ there’s nothing to see about 
his house.” I asked if the people were not very 
proud of their illustrious townsman—laurelled, the 
admired of outlandish sovereigns and of the ladies 
of the Faubourg. The look she gave me was an 
instruction in the futility of glory. It was a subtle 
blending of contempt, blank query, and amusement. 
No; it was apparent to me that M. Loti as a prophet 
in his own country is not popular. They are not 
even proud of him at Rochefort—so small a matter 
in their eyes is that immortal book “ Pécheur 
d'Islande.” They lower their voices, and tell you that 
he is mad, a very March hare among French sailors, 
and seem to resent his rivalry, as an object of foreign 
interest, with their beloved Arsenal and Marine 
Hospital. The provincial mind is vindictively 
opposed to anything like eccentricity or unwonted- 
ness in individuality. M. Jules Viaud has a queer 
little semi-Japanese cottage at the end of the long 
Rue de Chanzy, which is somewhat inconsistently 
named “ La Rue de Pierre Loti”; and he once gave a 
Henri II. ball, for which he forced guests down from 
Paris in the Court costume of that period, and 
dressed up, at his own expense, all the amenable 
loafers of either sex to stand about as picturesque 
retainers. The people of Rochefort have not yet 
done gaping. So they don’t read his books. 

It must have been in foreign lands that Pierre 
Loti went mad, for his native town could never have 
furnished him inspiration enough for sucha feat. It 
is the ugliest town of France. It runs in lines so 
straight between the Hospital and the Arsenal, that 
it would be physically impossible for the most 
absent-minded person to lose his way in a first walk 
across and around it. Stiff and vulgar, it rises out 
of a flat and marshy land ; while a dull rampart upon 
the edge of the fields encircles the half-dozen parallel 
and horizontal rows of equal buildings that are 
called streets. There is no break in uniform 
monotony, except the curious curve of Pierre Loti’s 





street, which doubles its course, and in reality 
forms two distinct streets. When you have visited 
the Arsenal, the guide-book tells you to look at 
the church, “a handsome edifice in Greco-Roman 
style.” By all means look at it as a curiosity of 
hideousness—a sanctified nightmare of tawdry altars, 
painted statues, monstrous pictures, and coloured 
pillars. 

The inhabitants furnish matter more congenial 
for observation. Walking round the fortifications, I 
was given something to think of better than the 
unexciting landscape. I stopped to ask a young 
sentry the way to the Hospital. He was quite a 
boy, with guileless blue eyes, and he blushed with 
undisguised pleasure as he proceeded to direct me. 
He conducted me down to the end of his beat, 
entertaining me the while with the liveliest chatter. 
Had I just arrived at Rochefort? Where did I come 
from? Did I not find Rochefort terribly ugly? He 
himself came from Paris. He was only twenty 
days here—ah! days so long and sad that they were 
like months. He was new to soldiering and hated 
it. He hungered to sickness for Paris. “You 
see, it is not life here at all!” he protested, 
with, I declare, tears in his innocent eyes. How 
happy Madame was to be able to go back to 
Paris, and how miserable he was with nothing to 
look at but ugly ramparts and uglier streets! 
Nevertheless, he hoped Madame would stay for a 
few days, and sometimes walk this way and talk 
to him of Paris. It was not much Madame could 
say to this lad, who talked—talked incessantly —with 
eagerness and delight. But she bade him a cordial 
farewell, and hoped he would win medals and stripes 
of honour, like the brave fellow he looked. I looked 
back, and saw him at the end of his beat, leaning 
upon his gun and staring wistfully after me. Envy 
gnawed his heart, and | felt that his glance swam 
in the water of regret. I was going back to Paris, 
while he was condemned to tread this spot, listening 
for the muffled roar of his city. 

I went under the arch and along the road that 
leads from the rampart to the Hospital. Never did 
town within the radius of civilisation seem so un- 
accustomed to the ubiquitous stranger as Rochefort, 
and nowhere have I seen the childish curiosity of 
the naval and military mind so wonderfully re- 
vealed. The Hospital was closed, and as I was dead- 
tired I sat down on one of the stone seats of the 
square. All the convalescents were about the 
gardens tasting the air. They caught sight of me, 
and instantly crowded down to the gates in dressing- 
gown and night-cap to stare at me in a flutter of 
voluble excitement. Incommoded by this attention 
I moved away; they marched down in a shrill- 
voiced body to the verge of the grounds to see the 
very last of me, gesticulating and commenting. I 
was beginning myself to regard a woman as a rare 
and strange-looking animal in this stagnant town of 
uniformed males. Soldiers and sailors, sailors and 
soldiers. I found it at last monotonous. Even at 
dinner at the Hétel de la Rochelle (where you dine 
extravagantly well for four francs), I was flanked 
and fronted with every possible variation of French 
officer, each one in uniform. The pleasantest thing 
I remember about the dinner, however, was the 
kindness and courtesy of the proprietress. Noting 
my fatigue, she proposed as a rest that I should take 
my coffee out in the pretty courtyard, under the 
stars, where the foliaged background was brightly 
relieved by white and yellow flowers and twinkling 
lights. 

Waiters were busy preparing an elaborate supper- 
table, to which big bouquets gave a festive splendour. 
The sound of cymbal and harp indicated a wedding- 
party. The glare of publicity shone upon it to the 
apparent satisfaction of everyone. Two wheezy 
violinists took their places at the end of the long 
room, and a wild-headed youth sat down to the 
piano. It was all very like the pictures we read and 
see within the yellow covers of the young masters 
and upon the canvas of their brother-masters in the 
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modern galleries. The lateness was the only re- 
markable feature. The bride, in her bridal finery, 
crossed the courtyard, elated, unblushing, a born 
leader of the household. She leant upon the arm of 
a vulgar, self-conscious, best man, and made him 
look extremely small, in spite of the superlative 
elegance of his dress suit and favour. Behind 
them, on a jigging step, walked the poor travesty 
of groom, also elated, self-conscious, and tittering, as 
he gave his arm to a giggling bridesmaid. It was 
not a noble or a touching picture, and the vile jingle 
of music that accompanied it shed no glamour upon 
its crudity. But this is only the spectator’s point of 
view. Doubtless the actors themselves composed a 
proud and happy party. Fiddle and piano kept time 
to an execrable polka popular about Batignolles, 
and the stiff, excited dancers gallantly extended 
freshly-gloved fingers in the middle of their partners’ 
backs, and polked and jolted up and down the room 
in an awful fashion, not at all inconvenienced by the 
audience of diners and waiters in the courtyard. It 
is a way, like another, to face a momentous hour, 
and it is no business of the traveller to carp at tastes 
he does not share. After all, it is wiser to tread a 
measure, even if it be an unseemly one, in honour of 
happiness than to lose one’s wits over the wine-cup 
in homage to it; and though the men would have 
looked manlier in their workaday clothes than in 
those borrowed suits of leisure, and the ladies more 
at home in stuffs less pretentious than lustrous satin, 
if bliss for them lay in this hour of unaccustomed 
glory, we may heartily wish them the full measure 
of enjoyment. 

It was no privation to turn from this flutter of 
fans and smiles, and great splash of illumination 
against foliaged and perfumed shadow, with the 
eracked scream of fiddles and metallic jingle of 
piano, to face the starlit road. The lights of the 
town were far apart—discreet enough to efface 
themselves, instead of competing with the more 
romantic glimmer above. A rising moon dropped 
the pale veil of poetry even upon the crude square 
town, and mystery seemed to hang upon the vista 
of long boulevard that led to the station. Before 
I stepped from Pierre Loti's street on to this boule- 
vard, quite a procession of astonished and interested 
natives had, one by one, attached themselves to me. 
It was headed by a lame soldier, whose movements 
were respectfully followed by the rest. Then came 
three sailors all abreast, followed by a line of silent 
girls. Two countrywomen in caps, a few loafers, 
and seven children completed the ranks. Not a 
sound was heard but the regular click of the soldier's 
crutches upon the dry earth, and the solemn steady 
stamp of feet behind him. His leadership produced 
a vague impression of duty iostead of idle curiosity, 
and the strange unbroken silence of the procession 
but strengthened this impression. 

It was some time before I could bring myself to 
believe that Rochefort had turned out to honour my 
departure in this odd and unaccountable way. Once 
I came to a dead stop, and turned round ; the entire 
army likewise stopped upon one impulse, and stared 
at me with a solemnity that nearly drove me beside 
myself with nervousness. I could have borne it 
better had they spoken; but their silence was 
heavier than the gathering darkness of night. I 
moved on, and waited in intense apprehension for 
the click of the leader's crutch as he limped steadily 
after me. Sometimes he wouJd hurry this regular 
thud until he caught me abreast, then peer silently, 
but respectfully, into my face. The small army 
behind would hurry, too, so that, for a few moments, 
the three sailors would be a-level of me on the other 
side ; then, after a prolonged and searching look at 
me in the baffling starshine, they would drop bebind 
at the old pace. The consciousness of so many eyes 
fixed relentlessly upon your back startles and un- 
nerves, and I was glad to find shelter from all this 
eyeshot in the station, outside which they patiently 
stood until the train bore the solitary stranger 
away. HANNAH LYNCH. 





and is gone, 
Beat on for the love to come— 
Till a man be grown to /is counterpart 
And my glory, for ever mine, little heart. 
GRAILY HEWITT, 





tEVEILLE.* 
—~e —— 
Sitti faite | EAR little eyes, awake— 
out of Sed The sun is on the dew; 
the blind. She Shine forth, little eyes, on me and 
~ yg make 
looks at him. My sunrise dawn anew ; 
For the day is not fixed in the morning 
skies 
Ere you brighten their azure, dear little 
eyes. 
_ She tickles Move, little lips, and part 
“kn, Into a rosy ring, 
Pressed, ere you wail, to mother's 
heart 
And mother’s comforting ; 
For mother is plying her finger-tips 
To plead for your parting, sweet little 
lips. 
She catches Beat, little heart, beat on, 
takes hitn hack Quaver and tremble and thrum ; 
ge BL Beat for the sake of the love that 
} 


* Must all baby-songs be lullabies ? 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


“TTVHE end came very suddenly,” said Reuter’s 

telegram. “Immediately before his death, 
which occurred at half-past one yesterday afternoon, 
practically without a moment's notice, Dr. Holmes 
was sitting in an easy-chair in his study, chatting 
with his son.” 


How else should it have come? He was one of 
that happy few whose lives, being all of one piece, 
work out toa sudden and easy end—come to a con- 
clusion not unlike that of his own famous “ One-hoss 
Shay.” There is no irreverence in the comparison: 
for not always consciously, nor in their most solemn 
moods, do men conceive the parable of their own 
lives: and Holmes himself would forgive—would 
even have asked for—a human smile in our mourn- 
ing. He was one of those “ virtuous men,” who 

“ ... pass mildly away 
And whisper to their souls to go.” 


For many years he so ordered his life that all 
men might study it as a masterpiece of the art of 
growing old; and now we can fancy his wise and 
humorous spirit summing up with—* Logic is logic. 
That's all I say.” 


I remember as an undergraduate shouting myself 
hoarse in the Sheldonian Theatre when he came, in 
the year 1886, to receive his honorary degree. Why 
have we all felt such an enthusiastic kindliness for 
him? Not for any surpassing power in his writings, 
Wwe may answer at once. His verse and his prose 
alike have style—“ fame's great antiseptic—style,” 
as Lowell wrote, but neither is in the first flight. 
Though his verses charm, he never made out of 
three sounds “ not a fourth sound but a star.” His 
prose is always easy, familiar, sagacious; but with 
all its wisdom, it has not the profundity of the great 
masters—neither the profundity of their thought 
nor of their art. <A cultivated fancy informs it 
always, but not a very deep imagination. You 
cannot rank—you can hardly even compare—his 
“Professor at the Breakfast Table,” his most imagi- 
native work, with “ Hydriotaphia” or “ Sartor 
Resartus.” 
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It is easy to say that men loved him because he 
loved them and enjoyed serving them. As he 
told those friends who assembled to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday— 


“ Tf word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came ; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim.” 


And it was characteristic of the man to prefer above 
all his “ belletristic” writings that tract on “ The 
Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever” which has saved 
unnumbered lives, and of which he wrote in his 
Introduction, “ I do not know that I shall ever again 
have so good an opportunity of being useful as was 
granted me by the raising of the question which 
produced this Essay.” But gocd men—even very 
good men—are not uncommon, and good men with 
humour are commoner than good men without it. 
Must we then make the melancholy suggestion that 
the rare attractiveness of Holmes arose from his 
being at once a good man and a thorough man of 
letters? The attractiveness of this combination 
need not be questioned. One has only to think for 
a moment of Philip Sidney, Samuel Johnson, Walter 
Scott, Charles Lamb. About the rarity one feels 
a little uneasy. Of the four I have mentioned, 
though all were bookmen, two found the main interest 
of their lives outside of literature: and very properly, 
for to set even the half of one’s interests in this 
world upon literature is to view the world out of 
perspective. It may be said that half a man’s 
interests should rest in his profession, be it literature 
or plumbing. But literature differs in one very im- 
portant respect from plumbing and the like arts. 
Plumbing is not a criticism of lifes A man may 
indeed introduce his considered principles of life 
into plumbing 


“Who sweeps a room as for His laws 
Makes that and the action fine” 


—and so with him who mendsatap. But the em- 
ployments of sweeping a floor and mending a tap 
do not in their turn give back laws to the criticism 
of life. Nowa man of letters when engaged upon 
literature is engaged upon a criticism of life under 
certain peculiar conditions. Books are not life, but 
they deal with human conduct in certain dimensions : 
and we can hardly take a deep interest in books and 
the writing of them without finding a certain literary 
shade, a tinge of artificiality, cast back upon our 
every-day conduct and our attitude towards our 
fellows. 


“T am a bookman,” Lowell once confessed ; and 
Holmes, his friend and senior, was a bookman all his 
days. But the two great Americans had this common 
merit to distinguish them from the herd of bookmen, 
they never lost their hold upon realities; they 
never set literature upon the wrong pedestal or wor- 
shipped her for her minor artificial graces. Had they 
never taken up pen, the lives of both would yet have 
been full lives: and as it was, each had a wealth of 
outside knowledge and experience to the test of 
which he was able to bring all that he wrote. The 
lives and characters of such men, by reason of their 
overmastering sense of the importance of life and 
character, are apt to overshadow their writings. It 
is so with Johnson: and it is surely not insignificant 
that, when Holmes did go to literature for guidance 
in the conduct of life, he went (as he confesses in his 
Introduction to “ A Mortal Antipathy”) to Samuel 
Johnson. Exactly a century divided them. Holmes 
was born in the fall of 1809; Johnson in the late 
summer of 1709. ‘ Thus,” says Holmes, “ there was 
established a close bond of relationship between the 
great English scholar and writer and myself. Year 
by year, and almost month by month, my life has 
kept pace in this century with his life in the last 
century. I had only to open my Boswell at any time, 
and I knew just what Johnson at my age, twenty or 
fifty or seventy, was thinking and doing; what were 
his feelings about life; what changes the years had 





wrought in his body, his mind, his feelings, his com- 
panionships, his reputation. It was for me a kind of 
unison between two instruments, both playing that 
old familiar air, ‘ Life’—one a bassoon, if you will, 
and the other an oaten pipe, if you care to find an 
image for it, but still keeping pace with each other 
until the players both grew old and grey.” Johnson 
died on the 13th of December, 1784. Writing in the 
same week of December, 1884, Holmes laments, with 
that whimsical pathos which was perhaps the most 
distinctive of his literary gifts, “I feel lonely now 
that my great companion and friend of so many 
years has left me. I felt more intimately acquainted 
with him than I do with many of my living friends. 
I can hardly remember when I did not know 
him; . . . and when the funeral train moves to 
Westminster Abbey next Saturday—for I feel as if 
this were 1784, and not in 1884—I seem to find 
myself following the hearse, one of the silent 
mourners.” 


Holmes was fond, no doubt, of talking about the 
art which he practised so gracefully, the art of 
growing old; and he rang many changes on Landor’s 
line— 

**T warmed both hands before the fire of life : 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


But it is a fine tune; and Holmes’ variations were 
both sincere and melodious. Here is one dated on 
his seventieth birthday, when the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly—a magazine in which the “ Auto- 
crat”’ appeared—arranged a mighty breakfast-table, 
and invited all the foremost writers in America to 
do him honour :— 


“Time claims his tribute; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long suffering lyre ; 
Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 
And now with grateful smiles and accents cheerful, 
And warmer heart than look or word can tell, 
In simplest phrase—these traitorous eyes are tearful— 
Thanks, brothers, sisters—children—and farewell! ” 


To mourn the close of such a life were a sheer 
misunderstanding of its purpose. With far more 
reason we may envy it to America: for its unselfish- 
ness and its noble ideals have sweetened American 
literature, and will probably continue to sweeten 
it for many a long day. Fulke Greville’s great 
verse might have been written for him as the aim of 
his life and writings— 

“The chief use then in Man of that he knows 

Is his pains-taking for the good of all; 
Not fleshly weeping for our own made woes, 
Not laughing from a melancholy gall, 
Not hating from a soul that overtlows 
With bitterness, breath’d out from inward thrall: 
But sweetly rather to ease, loose or bind, 
As need requires, this frail, fall’n humankind.” 


And we, on this side, sorely want an Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to set us the example. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


EXOTERIC DISCOURSES. 


University Extension Appresses. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 

HISinteresting little book, though wearing a some- 

what belated appearance, is deserving of attention. 
The Extension lecturer is well known in our midst. 
In a cant phrase, he has come to stay. He has no 
doubt been shorn of some of his early apostolic rays. 
It is a good many years since he first appeared, 
making Liverpool—unlettered Liverpool—his start- 
ing point. He began, unless our memory plays us 
false, with astronomy, but since those days he has 
dabbled in most of the sciences and annexed the 
whole of literature as his province. In modern 
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times, the stage when ridicule becomes the test of 
truth is soon reached, and it would be vain to deny 
that some of our unlicensed wits have begun to 
poke fun at the Extension lecturer and his syllabus. 
But he jogs on with his classes, still sets his papers 
and makes his alumni happy or envious with the 
A's and the B’s with which he indicates the relative 
merits of their answers to his cunningly contrived 
questions. For our part, we unhesitatingly wish 
him well in his peripatetics ; nor do we see anything 
essentially absurd in the desire of the inhabitants of 
these not-too-well-informed islands to add to their 
scanty stores of knowledge. 

The London Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity Teaching was formed in 1876, and the nine 
addresses included in this volume were delivered to 
the students of the society at its annual meetings, 
which are held at no less celebrated a centre of 
“sweetness and light” than the Mansion House, the 
Lord Mayor himself frequently presiding. It is a 
deeply-rooted conviction of all right-minded English- 
men that, next toa good dinner, there is no better 
way of promoting a cause than an address by a man 
of distinction. It does not matter much what the 
man says, or for what he is distinguished, 
whilst any attempt to secure unity of ideas 
or sameness of conclusions would be rightfully re- 
sented by a Protestant people. The thing is to get 
your man, and then let him say what he likes. The 
scientific gentleman preaches science; the literary 
gentleman, literature; the Duke of Argyll, that 
corruption of human nature which prompts it when 
it sees a fair landscape to break through the hedge 
which interrupts the view; Professor Jebb, the 
power of Greek ; and so on through all the nine. 

Canon Browne's address tells us most about 
“ University Extension.” Who knows it if not he? 
If Professor Stuart is the father of the movement, 
Canon Browne was its nursing mother. Stiff Tory 
though he be, education has no truer friend. His 
talent for organisation is great; nor does the fact 
that he was the most famous proctor of his day at 
Cambridge disentitle him to the respect of law- 
abiding citizens. We detect in his admirable ad- 
dress but one weakness. He perhaps too fondly 
believes that the students for whose intellectual 
needs he caters will “in times of disturbance” be 
found a “nucleus of staidness.” °“Tis a wish worthy 
of a patriot and a proctor. He as good as says 
that University Extension students “can look be- 
yond the excitement of the moment and analyse 
the forces that produce, and estimate the mischief 
it will work.” For this sort of Primrose League 
who would not entertain respect ? But doubt creeps 
in. Excellent as is a course of lectures on the age 
of Elizabeth, or on the poetry of all the poets from 
Chaucer to Tennyson; profitable though it may be 
to study physical geography or the laws of bodies 
at rest or in motion, under the direction of a graduate 
of an University, it is not in those directions we, at 
all events, dare look for the “nucleus of staidness” 
which the Canon prudently desiderates. 

Canon Browne refers to another question which, 
he says, exercises the minds of the followers of the 
movement. The studious men and comfortable 
matrons, no less than the younger folk, who attend 
University Extension lectures and, after taking 
copious notes, submit themselves successfully to 
examination, are anxious “that in some way or 
other a crown should be set on their work.” In 
other words, they want letters after their names— 
in short, a degree. The fat-faced curate has a 
degree, the lean and hungry lawyer, the affable, if 
hurried, doctor—why not we, the much-lectured ? 
Such is their claim. How the Canon deals with it 
may be seen in his address. He handles it gently, 
much after the fashion of a Parliamentary candidate 
who, having read Mill in his youth, is yet asked on 
the platform what he thinks of an eight-hour day 
by law established. But we must not keep the 
other gentlemen waiting too long. Mr. Goschen 
took as his text “ Hearing, Reading, and Thinking,” 





and, as in duty bound, stood up manfully for lectures. 
And yet Mr. Goschen, if one may judge by the 
expression of his countenance whilst listening to a 
lecture on finance by Sir William Harcourt, has by 
no means a docile ear. He knows what it is to be 
bored by the ample discourse of other people. But 
still Mr. Goschen is an advocate of the “spoken 
word.” He says: “In a well-delivered lecture you 
find, first of all, light and shade. The voice and 
manner of the lecturer will do more than can be 
done by any arts of style. Emphasis is better than 
italics.” This is well said. No one who has ever 
heard Mr. Goldwin Smith lecture will dispute the 
utility and the charm of a good lecture by a good 
lecturer. But there must be the combination. Mr. 
Arnold wrote lectures like an angel, but delivered 
them like a rusty rector. 

After Mr. Goschen comes Mr. Morley, who dis- 
coursed to the students about reading. Like all 
well-educated men, Mr. Morley has a thorough con- 
tempt for the process of packing people's skulls with 
“heterogeneous scraps from the Mahabharata and 
the Shekin down to ‘Pickwick’ and White's 
‘Selborne.’” What can be more pathetically im- 
becile than to see on a bookseller’s shelf a hundred 
volumes all labelled “Sir John Lubbock’s Best 
Hundred”? “ Literature,’ says Mr. Morley, “con- 
sists of all the books—they are not so many—where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a 
certain largeness, sanity, and attraction of form.” 
Sanity is an excellent word in this connection. The 
older we grow, the stronger becomes our preference 
for sane books, the deeper our affection for intelli- 
gent goodness. The Duke of Argyli’s text is, of 
course, himself—his descent, his reading, his free- 
trade principles, his table-talk, and all the rest of it 
we know so well. But the Duke, though horribly 
provoking with his eternal egotism, is an excellent 
lecturer and a clear thinker. There is no humbug 
about his political economy. Individual interest, 
says he, governs the world. “Each man working 
for himself and for his own family.” There is an 
aggressiveness about the Duke's individualism which 
makes Socialism attractive; and the less noblemen 
who have gradually appropriated to themselves 
what was once the property of a clan talk about 
working for themselves and their families the better. 
But for all that, the Duke has the muscles and the 
sinews on his side of the hedge. If Collectivism 
means anything more than an extension of the 
sphere of municipal activity, it deals the average 
man a slap in the face, and runs counter to a habit 
of mind which has been allowed to develop into a 
passion. To have your own things about you—your 
own house, be it mansion, villa, ov cottage ; your own 
books, pictures, crockery, and house-linen—these are 
desires which will take a good deal of uprooting. 
The Fabian Society writes very prettily, but if it 
ever comes to blows, the Individualist will be found, 
when fighting for his own, a handy fellow with his 
fists. But the Duke of Argyll is enough to make 
anybody a Socialist, so satisfied is he both with 
himself and his lot. 

Here space fails, and we have said nothing about 
Professor Jebb’s delightful discourse on the influence 
of the Greek mind on modern life. It is the last 
address in the book, and our advice is — Get the 
book, and begin at the end. 


“ WANDERING” WORDS. 

WANDERING Worvs. Reprinted from Papers published in 

the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals and Magazines. 

By Sir Edwin Arnold. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
EVERYONE knows the prose style of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, though no one, perhaps, can say with 
assurance whether he gave it to the Daily Tele- 
graph or the Daily Telegraph gave it to him. That, 
like the origin of the influenza, must remain a puzzle 
to be solved by the future historians of disease. 
His style being what it is, and now, we suppose, 
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unalterable, he has shown a singular felicity in the 
choice of his present title. He intended it, perhaps, 
as a zeugma, or some such artificial figure of poetry, 
to imply that the words were written while he was 
wandering or about his wanderings. In neither 
sense would the title be quite accurate, for some of 
the papers are evidently written by his own fire- 
side, and others are on home subjects. But take the 
title as it stands, and in its plain prose meaning, 
and it becomes accurate, descriptive, illuminating. 
The words are wandering—not to say sprawling— 
over the pages in luxuriant profusion, with a certain 
beauty to those who like strong colouring, but fre- 
quently out of place, like the tropical vegetation 
which is growing over the ruins of the half-finished 
canal at Panama. 

Sometimes this wealth of words leads Sir Edwin 
into the most distressing inaccuracies. At page 97 
he remarks, evidently with picturesque intentions— 
“ Looking, indeed, at the sombre garb and despondent 
aspect of our crowded modern cities, one often sighs, 
even in Anglo-Saxon communities, for a return to 
the ‘ peach-coloured satin coat with lace ruffles’ of 
which, in good Queen Anne's time, Oliver Goldsmith 
Was so prettily vain.” The sentence is open to 
several comments. Why, for instance, that “even 
in Anglo-Saxon communities"? Are they less sombre, 
or is it specially bad manners to sigh there? But 
all this is trifling, compared with the huge and quite 
unnecessary blunder at the tail. Oliver Goldsmith was 
born in 1728, when, as every schoolboy knows, the 
good Queen Anne was dead. One does not so much 
blame Sir Edwin for not knowing his dates as for 
exhibiting his ignorance with so little provocation. 
Why bring in the good Queen Anne at all? Is it 
that Sir Edwin cannot think of a poet unconnected 
with a gracious sovereign, and could not mention a 
sovereign without calling him good, and yet felt 
the epithet would not have precisely fitted either of 
the monarchs under whom Oliver Goldsmith may 
conceivably have worn that peach-coloured satin 
coat? Perhaps it is in the same spirit that the house- 
agents make the same poor lady responsible for 
everything in brick which is not covered with stucco. 

Inaccuracies apart, there is a good deal that is 
interesting in Sir Edwin Arnold's reminiscences. 
He tells us about Japanese women and children and 
the real game of gobang, about Indian princes 
(Rajpoot and Mahratta), about hunting wild boars 
by the Dead Sea, about James Lick’s observatory in 
California, and about the way Thames fishermen 
catch “humble crustaceans’’—by which he means 
shrimps. He manages to see a good many things 
even in the shrimps which less intelligent observers 
might miss: for he has a keen eye for all the beauties 
of Nature. He tells us that he learnt to see, gun-in- 
hand, when he was a young man in charge of John 
Company’s College at Poona, before Buddhism and a 
kind heart taught him to slay noliving thing. Then 
and since he has had unrivalled opportunities of 
seeing ; and if his reflections are not so unusual as 
the language in which they are clothed, this makes 
them none the worse reading for the vast majority 
of readers, who like to meet their own thoughts 
finely clad. 

There is one story in the book, however, which 
stands out from the rest. It is conceived and told 
with an intensity which is quite Byronic, and deserves 
a niche in the temple of desire. Briefly, the tale is 
this, if we may be pardoned what is really the in- 
justice of summarising it. While he was on a 
hunting expedition with his ghora-wallah, in a 
village in the Deccan after the Mutiny, he lodged 
in a temple. He noticed among the worshippers a 
comely woman dressed as a widow. As she lifted 
her hands in prayer the slender iron bracelet worn 
by Mahratta wives slipped out, and was hastily 
hidden again. Seeing this more than once, he asked 
his attendant why she wore the mark of a married 
woman and yet the dress of a widow? Under the 
seal of silence the attendant told the story. Her 
name was Sita. She was a girl of low caste, the 





wife of a sepoy named Govind, who bad risen to be 
a havildar. Govind had a brother, Wittoba, so like 
him that no Englishman could tell the difference. 
Wittoba became enamoured of Sita, and enlisted in 
another regiment, flying from his sinful love. Govind 
became a mutineer, was “ faithless to his salt,” and 
was sentenced to be blown from the guns, Wittoba’s 
regiment was quartered in the same station, and 
Wittoba was to be one of the relief guards in the 
early morning before Govind’s death. That night 
he entered Sita’s tent, where she was weeping, and 
offered to change clothes with Govind and take his 
doom if for an hour she would yield to him. For 
her lord’s sake she did this wrong to her lord, and 
Wittoba kept his pledge. In the grey of the morn- 
ing he wakened the brother, and made him change 
clothes. Govind in uniform went through the duty 
of the day. Wittoba in prison-clofhes was blown 
from the cannon-mouth. He went erect and proud, 
and would not be bound, and Govind saw it all. 
The wife confessed to the husband how it happened, 
and “he left her, neither beaten or cursed, neither 
praised or blessed; for he said ‘until we come to 
Swarga, I know not to which of us thou art the 
wife. And afterwards Sita lived alone, in widow's 
dress, but always keeping on her arm the mark of 
her marriage.” 

For the sake of that story we could pardon any 
shortcomings there may be in the book. There is 
another reminiscence of those Mutiny times which 
Sir Edwin does well to recall. Some of the Brahman 
students were full of the same rebellious notions as 
their elders, and even put up a notice offering 10,000 
rupees for the principal's head. But he laughed 
them out of their notice, and when the police 
authorities asked him to admit as scholars two or 
three young natives who would watch and overhear 
and report, he indignantly refused. The young 
Brahmans came to know somehow of his refusal, 
and they became his fast friends. 


MEDLEVAL GERMANY. 
A History or GERMANY DURING THE MippLe Aces. By 
Ernest F. Henderson. Londou and New York: George 
Bell & Sons. 8vo. 


y is by no means creditable to English historical 
scholarship that we should have had, as Mr. Hender- 
son very truly tells us, “no narrative history of 
Germany apart from a few translations of antiquated 
German books and a few compendiums... in the 
English language.” The vastness of the field to be 
covered has frightened off the few who are fit to 
grapple with the gigantic undertaking of giving the 
English reader a scholarly and precise summary of 
German history. Rumour and publishers’ announce- 
ments have from time to time assigned to more than 
one well-known name the task of filling up the void; 
but nothing substantial has followed. We have, 
therefore, every cause to welcome in the present 
book the first instalment of a short scholarly history 
of Germany by one of that numerous band of young 
American scholars, who, finding, as it would seem, 
nothing that they want in our English Universities, 
seek in the schools of Germany that scientific training 
in historical work which we Englishmen are still unable 
fully to acquire at home. Mr. Henderson has already 
shown in his useful “ Select Historical Documents of 
the Middle Ages” his acquaintance with medieval 
historical literature. The present work, which traces 
the history of Germany up to the close of the great 
Interregnum in 1272, is intended to be the first of a 
series of three volumes, which will tell the complete 
story of the German nation down to our own days. 
If, however, the succeeding volumes are on the same 
scale as this, we should think that Mr. Henderson 
will hardly sit down to Sadowa and Sedan before 
the end of a fourth or fifth volume. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Henderson that he has 
written a preface; for his preface is out and away 
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the least satisfactory part of his book. In it he 
strikes far too high a note, and writes what is neither 
judicious nor in good taste. “ Open your eyes, oh ye 
students of men and institutions!” does he exclaim, 
“and see how Europe has come to be what it is!” 
And again: “ May the book not fall dead as soon as it 
is born; but rather may it live and play its part in 
the world vigorously !"’ It is with some surprise that, 
on turning to the text, we find very little rhetoric 
of this poor sort, but a sober, useful, and well-pro- 
portioned piece of condensation that will do a great 
deal towards filling up the gap that we have deplored 
in our English historical literature. Mr. Henderson 
has consulted nearly all the chief German authorities 
of recent date, and has familiarised himself at least 
with some portions of the original sources them- 
selves. He is a clear and intelligible, if seldom a 
very inspiring, wiiter; and, if occasionally rather 
careless as to minor points of fact, has the supreme 
merit of seldom departing from a high standard of 
accuracy in matters of real importance. The early 
chapters, in which the author tries to trace the early 
history of the German tribes without telling us more 
than is necessary about the fall and restoration of 
the Roman Empire, are the least satisfactory parts of 
the book. The narrative is inclined to drag, and 
Mr. Henderson is seldom so successful in direct 
narrative as he is in exposition. But from the time 
when the story gets limited to the local history of 
Germany, it becomes distinctly more vigorous and 
interesting, until we get quite a spirited and lively 
account of the reigns of Frederick Barbarossa and 
his almost equally great son, Henry VI. The history 
of Frederick II. is put in a rather confused and 
much more lifeless manner, and the last chapters 
treat of the Interregnum so perfunctorily that it 
would almost seem that Mr. Henderson had ex- 
hausted his space and had to conclude the volume 
somehow within a few pages. And we cannot 
commend very warmly the rather inadequate treat- 
ment of difficult constitutional questions in the last 
chapter but one, while the literary chapter at the 
end is not very much more than a rather bald 
summary of Scherer. We may praise, however, the 
very useful appreciation of the leading modern 
German works dealing with Mr. Henderson's subject, 
which will serve as a very useful guide for the 
student who wishes to carry on his studies a little 
farther ; but we wish that Mr. Henderson had added 
to this a short list of some few of the more im- 
portant original sources. Without being very 
masterly, original, or striking, the book as a whole 
is adequate, sensible, and useful. 

Mr. Henderson has followed his German guides 
very faithfully, so faithfully that they have some- 
times led him into error, though seldom on very 
important points. This is the more unlucky as Mr. 
Henderson himself has plainly not a good eye for 
proof-reading, and shows too little care in getting 
the right form of personal- and place-names. We 
may pass over the usual Gallicised town-names, 
though we had hoped that “ Mayence” and “Spires,” 
and even “ Aix la Chapelle,” had not the sanction of 
the best modern usage; but we cannot but blame 
the carelessness which puts “ Apollo” for “ Apollos,” 
“Paderbom” for “ Paderborn,” persistently speaks 
of “ Aquileija,”’ writes “ Harald Haardrada” for 
“ Harald Haerfagr,’ and scatters umlaats with 
extraordinary carelessness, as if the correct spelling 
of a name were a matter of no moment at all. 
Another small crop of errors and inelegancies springs 
from the too faithful and literal translation of the 
German works which Mr. Henderson follows. Ab- 
derahmen is a “ stadtholder,”’ the son of Philip 
Augustus is the “French Crown Price,” the four 
nations of Germany are described as “stems,” and 
Franciscan and Dominican friars are called “ monks;” 
while Earl Richard of Cornwall, King of the Romans, 
is almost invariably spoken of as “ Richard Corn- 
wallis.” But points like these, though irritating to 
scholars and confusing to general readers, are of no 
real importance; and most of Mr. Henderson’s slips 





are of so trivial a nature that we will not recall 
many more, though we must note that the present 
Bamberg Cathedral is not, as Mr. Henderson says, 
the same building as the one erected by Henry II. ; 
that Alfonso X. of Castile clung more closely to his 
German crown than Mr. Henderson allows; and that 
it is strange to say that Henry III. of England “ had 
need of the monies he had raised [for Edmund of 
Lancaster's Sicilian attempts] for his own wars with 
France.” 

To sum up, We may renew our opinion that Mr. 
Henderson has produced a very creditable and useful 
work, which will supersede at once all the existing 
summaries of German history existing in the English 
language. All who wish to know in any detail the 
history of medizval Germany will derive much bene- 
fit from it, and to undergraduates and others reading 
medieval “periods” it will be a real boon. We 
hope soon to see the remaining volumes completed, 
and we should welcome them the more heartily if 
Mr. Henderson would take our suggestions to heart, 
and remove, as he easily might, the little blemishes 
that offend us. If the whole of his book were as 
good as the last chapters of this volume, he would 
have done no small a service to historians. In any 
case, he has filled up a gap by no means inadequately, 
though the task which he has undertaken is one of 
the hardest that an historian could well undertake. 





A PILGRIMAGE OF LOVE. 


WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. be 
Louise Jordan Miln, With Illustrations. London: Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co. 


NEVER, surely, has the subtle fascination of the East 
found a more willing victim than in the amiable lady 
whose varied ramblings are recorded in this present 
volume. Mrs. Miln is the very embodiment of 
optimism in its most engaging mood. Through her 


“rose-coloured spectacles every man, woman, and 


child she encounters seems endowed with some 
charming quality, every inch of landscape has its 
special allurement; and even the most formidable 
discomforts of travel are met with a light heartanda 
gay jest. Not for her is the cynicism of the superior 
person who can journey from Dan even unto 
Beersheba, and pronounce all to be barren. In 
Mrs. Miln’s indulgent eyes every prospect pleases, 
and man is never vile. Indeed, her persistent 
admiration is sometimes apt to provoke a smile, and 
to leave us marvelling at the ingenuity that can pro- 
vide an eulogistic adjective for each new delight. 
But, if she is gushing, she is never insincere; and 
over the merry pages of her happy reminiscences a 
very enjoyable hour may be spent. 

Mrs. Miln had the advantage of seeing the East 
from a rather novel point of view, for it was as 
“strolling players” that she and her husband con- 
trived to make their way over so much interesting 
ground ; and she brought to bear upon these travels 
a quick artistic eye and a shrewd appreciation of 
character that have enabled her to seize upon and 
present some very graphic pictures of Oriental 
manners. Of native customs she was always keenly 
observant. Thus, she has sketched very minutely 
the different wedding ceremonials of Japan, China, 
and Burmah, of the Hindoo and of the Parsi, at 
some of which she was permitted to be a guest. 
Very elaborate, in most cases, was the ritual, and, in 
Hindoo marriages, singularly impressive. Mrs. Miln 
mixed as intimately as possible with the women in 
the East, and thus was often able to ascertain their 
personal views upon “the woman question.” She 
always found them satisfied with their state, and 
opposed to any radical change. One high-caste 
Hindoo woman expressed herself very pungently on 
the point :— 


“One day she said to me, ‘ What is this woman’s rights of 
. I see,’ she said, turning her 
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great languid eyes on mine, ‘they would have us renounce an 
immense, veiled, real power for a little apparent power; they 
would make us lose our power over men, to have of ourselves 
and of our lives the little control that men do have of themselves 
and of their lives. In Europe, women who are not strong think 
too much, talk too much. The big thought in the little brain 
will not go, only one part of it; and the sound of their own 
voices, it makes them mad!’ ” 


To this judicial conclusion the author appends 
the following significant remark :—‘“ Nothing so 
surprised me in the East as did the upper-class of 
Hindoo women—their content, their position, and 
their enormous influence.” The Burmese women, 
however, struck Mrs. Miln as holding the best matri- 
monial and sociai position of all Orientals. “The 
American woman is as free as the Burmese woman, 
but no more so,” says the author, who is herself 
American. Concerning Japan and its inhabitants, 
Mrs. Miln is no whit less enthusiastic than Sir Edwin 
Arnold and all the other admirers of that enchant- 
ing land. Here is a delightful sketch of a little 
Japanese lady who visited the American actress at 
the theatre in Yokohama :— 


“ My guest took a wild, childish delight in everything. She 
tried on my rings and made me try on hers; she tried on several 
pairs of my slippers; she was greatly amused at my hare’s-foot ; 
she pantomimed to me to ‘ make her up’; she was in an eestasy 
over my blonde wig. . . . She moved like a bird, she laughed 
like a child. She had gleaming white teeth, and that indescribable 
charm of manner and person which is the great birthright of 
every Japanese woman.” 


In China the natives, men and women alike, were 
far less accessible to friendship with the “ foreign 
devils.” Still, Mrs. Miln sturdily maintains that 
“there is no other nation so worthy as are the 
Chinese of our sympathy and respect.” But, if 
Ah Man refused his entire confidence to the fair 
American, he yet permitted her to penetrate into 
some curious and interesting recesses of his country. 
She went in a tiny house-boat up the canals into 
“Chinese China,” where few Europeans can venture, 
and enjoyed the experience immensely. After three 
days on the canals, she landed in the heart of old 
China, and visited a Roman Catholic cathedral, which 
she found adorned with Biblical illustrations from a 
Mongolian point of view. “Joseph, and a greater 
than Joseph, wore pigtails; and Mary had ‘little 
feet’ and the ample trousers of a Chinese woman.” 
Mrs. Miln seems perpetually to have sought adven- 
tures in the true traveller’s spirit. Not only into 
old Shanghai did she penetrate, but into the sinister 
depths of Hong-Kong ; whilst she even ventured once 
into the Burra Bazaar at Calcutta at midnight, and 
almost unattended. This last escapade she frankly 
admits to have been “a foolhardy thing”; but she 
luckily came off scot-free of any mischance, save a 
severe scolding from her horrified husband. 

A great disappointment awaited the merry 
“strolling players” in fair Japan. They had nursed 
an ambitious hope of performing before the Mikado; 
but, unfortunately, they arrived in Tokio a few 
days after the attempt upon the life of the Czare- 
vitch had occurred, and the whole nation was in a 
state of comic consternation. “The Japanese Court 
was like a beehive turned upside down! It was a 
burlesque reign of terror. Everyone that could 
went to bed. The Empress set the example; her 
Majesty kept her bed for weeks, and spent the time 
crying.” 

There is little that is absolutely new in Mrs. 
Miln’s book; but it abounds in vivid descriptions 
and contains some excellent bits of character-paint- 
ing. One of her best efforts in this way is the droll 
picture of a certain Cingalese servant called Andrew, 
and it is well matched by the companion picture of 
Sambo, the poor Hindoo boy who served the author 
during her Indian sojourn with such pathetic 
fidelity. Altogether, the narrative of this “ pilgrim- 
age of love” forms a thoroughly entertaining and 
readable volume. The book is brightly written, 
shrewdly observant, free from affectation, and 
redolent of a very pleasant personality. 





EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


THe Apostotic AGE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Carl Von Weizsicker, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Tiibingen. Translated, from the Second and 
Revised Edition, by James Millar, B.D. Vol. I. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

THe Primitive CHURCH AND THE SEE OF PETER. By 
the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT. A Study 
in Imperial Administration. By E. G. Hardy, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

A History or THE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH DURING THE 
First Six Crenruries. By 8. Cheetham, D.D., F.S.A. 
London: Maemillan & Co, 

Earty Caurcu History: a Sketch of the First Four 
Centuries. By J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. 

THe GospeL AccorpDING TO Peter. A Study. By the 
Author of “Supernatural Religion.” London ; Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

THE history of the early Church shows no sign of 
decreasing interest for the scholar and the divine. 
There is no question that so exercises skilled in- 
vestigators, and we know no more marvellous con- 
trast than that between the men who made and 
the men who examine the history. Its makers were 
simple men, who did their work all unconscious 
of its greatness, of the significance which the names 
they used, the acts they did, the methods they 
followed, the offices they created, were to have for 
far-distant ages. They were Jews, familiar with the 
order and customs of the synagogue, and tended at 
first to follow in their societies its customs, offices, 
and nomenclature; but as they mingled with the 
Gentiles they modified their original system, and 
adopted methods and names better suited to their 
new conditions. The Jew knew what a presbyter 
was, and the Gentile understood the office and 
functions of an episcopos ; while ecclesia was a term 
which both knew, though it had for each most 
distinct and even dissimilar associations and con- 
notations. But the modern divine has read himself 
into the primitive Church, has by a process of what 
the Germans would call hineinerkliirung carried his 
system and ideas bodily back into the simple minds 
of the first Christian age. It is this which causes 
the difference between scientific and polemical 
scholarship. The endeavour of the polemical divine 
is to maintain the identity of his system with the 
apostolic, and to make out the Apostle to be 
altogether such an one as he is; but the aim of 
the scientific scholar is to eliminate the polemical 
person, and to understand the Apostles and their 
age as they truly were. 

The books now before us are as varied in quality 
and worth as in spirit and purpose. Weizsiicker’s 
is a typical example of German erudition—exact, 
full, laborious, exhaustive. No better book could 
have been chosen to begin this new series of transla- 
tions; it is as dispassionate as learned, and is re- 
freshingly free from the belittling and vulgarising 
polemics with which we are here so familiar. We 
shall have something to say as to the scope of the 
work and the validity of some of its conclusions 
when the translation is completed; meanwhile we 
are only concerned to welcome this very satisfactory 
English version of Weizsiicker’s well-known work. 

Mr. Rivington’s book belongs to another category. 
He is an eloquent preacher, and a distinguished con- 
vert from the Anglican to the Roman communion ; 
but he can hardly be described as a scientific scholar, 
equal to the problem he has here set himself to 
discuss. It is one thing to justify one’s conversion ; 
but it is another and very different to vindicate the 
grounds that have induced or even compelled it. 
We must all respect.the evident sincerity and con- 
viction which inspire this book; but it is altogether 
too partial and too crudely uncritical to call for 
serious consideration on its own merits. We do not 
feel called upon to intervene or adjudicate between 
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the Roman and Anglican Catholics—their respective 
positions being primarily theological, and only 
secondarily scientific and scholarly; but we frankly 
recognise that Mr. Rivington has read extensively, 
and that he has been painstaking and industrious in 
bringing together the results. Further than this we 
are unable to go; his book begins, as it were, in the 
air, and is without foundation. There is a whole 
literature before Clement; and it and the history 
it represents must be construed before he can be 
understood. The question, too, whether the natural 
explanation of the ascendancy of Rome is not so 
adequate and complete that a supernatural explana- 
tion is entirely superfluous, is one that needs 
discussion. In other words, both the historical and 
theological assumptions in Mr. Rivington’s book are 
of a kind that necessarily limit the circle to which it 
appeals, and for which it can have either interest or 
significance. We may add that Cardinal Vaughan’'s 
introduction strikes us as signally inappropriate to a 
book which, if it be anything at all, is a marshalling 
of evidence for the persuasion of the reason or in- 
telligence. It is, of course, a truism that “ the assent 
of faith is concerned with the will as well as with 
the intellect;” but in matters of this kind the 
intellect is no more rational than the will—the only 
will that can signify assent is a rational will, the 
will of a convinced reason. Without a persuaded 
reason, no surrender of the will worthy of a reason- 
able being is possible. 

Mr. Hardy’s book is very different—being through- 
out careful, scholarly, almost painfully detached and 
impartial. He handles evidence with the severe 
rigour of a judge, whose only interest is to discover 
the truth that he may mete out justice. His book is 
a powerful and well-sustained argument that it was 
Christianity as a temper and a belief, or, in a word, 
a religion, and not as a political unity or organisation, 
that was at first hated and persecuted by imperial 
Rome; and under this head he has a section which 
has an important bearing on Mr. Rivington’s thesis, 
tending to show that the early Churches formed no 
political unity. The only unity they knew rested 
upon “the preaching of the same doctrine and 
community in the same belief,” and was nothing 
more definite than what Tertullian calls “ communi- 
catio pacis et appellatio fraternitatis et contesseratio 
hospitalitatis.” We cordially recommend this modest 
but conscientious and learned little book to the care- 
ful study of our readers. 

Archdeacon Cheetham’s work may be described 
as an admirable text-book. This is its métier ; and 
it has all the qualities we expect in the work of one 
whom much practice has made an excellent compiler. 
The references are full and accurate; the work is 
sober, not to say prosaic and matter-of-fact ; but all 
the more, on this account, it is adapted to its pur- 
pose, The student who goes carefully through it 
will get a good knowledge of the period, be referred 
to works of larger views and surer insight, and be 
enabled to turn to his authorities with intelligence. 
This, then, is a good handbook, though it needs to 
be taken as a handbook and no more. 

Mr. Bartlet’s is a most meritorious little book, 
marked by first-hand knowledge, breadth of view, 
independence of judgment, and vigour of mind. It 
is rarely that we find so much thought and such 
wide and accurate scholarship packed into a “ Present- 
day Primer.” This primer deserves to be extensively 
known, and is certain to be useful both to the special 
student and the general reader. 

This work, by the once celebrated author of 
“Supernatural Religion,” is very much what might 
have been expected from his very vigorous and 
polemical mind. The refinements of constructive 
criticism are not much in his way, and he contrives 
to turn the “Gospel of Peter” to some destructive 
uses. He says, “the impartial verdict must be: 
It is neither better nor worse than the more for- 
tunate works which have found a safe resting-place 
within the canon of the Church.’ And the criticism 
which conducts to this conclusion is even like unto 





it. But the method of using one document to dis- 
credit another is an easy method to follow, though 
happily it does not lead very far. The Petrine 
Gospel is distinguished from the synoptics by what 
we may term a difference of historical consciousness. 
The opening episode in Peter, where Herod has dis- 
placed the priests, argues its rise at a period and in 
a place where the hierocratic constitution of the 
Jewish state and the position occupied by the priests, 
even under the Romans, had been forgotten, or even 
never known; and, as here, so throughout the docu- 
ment. The misreading of the historical conditions 
under which the death of Jesus was effected is 
characteristic and distinctive; and, therefore, for 
historical reasons alone, places it in another category 
than the synoptics. But though the work follows— 
for polemical rather than constructive or historical 
purposes—the comparative method, yet it shows 
that the author, with all his prejudices and limita- 
tions, retains a very real interest in the questions 
which he once did so much to popularise. 


FICTION, 
HIGHLAND Cousins. A Novel. By William Black. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


My Lapy Rotua. A Romance. By Stanley Weyman. In 
1 vol. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


In his latest novel Mr. Black treads familiar and 
enchanting ground; for the scene is laid in the West 
Highlands, and it is beneath the purple shadow of 
the Mull mountains that the tragic drama of “ High- 
land Cousins” is enacted. The story is a delightful 
one. Indeed, it is long since Mr. Black has given us 
so much of his best as in these fascinating pages. 
Painful as the story is in some of its elements, it yet 
brims over with exuberance of life and colour, while 
the various types of character are sketched with a 
keenness of sympathy and a richness of humour that 
should render this one of its author's most emphatic 
successes in fiction. In “Highland Cousins,” more- 
over, we do not perceive that disproportionate 
amount of mere “word painting” which in some of 
Mr. Black's recent books has almost swamped the 
actual story. In the present volume he has pre- 
served an artistic balance that distinctly enhances 
its dramatic interest. The “cousins” whose inter- 
woven fortunes are here narrated are three young 
people in humble circumstances, living in the little 
seaside town of Duntroone. Seldom has Mr. Black 
portrayed a more lovable heroine than Jessie 
Maclean, the elder of the two girl-cousins. She is 
only !a little shopkeeper, quiet, sensible, and un- 
assuming, of no brilliant intellect, nor endowed with 
special physical charms; but she is, nevertheless, an 
altogether delightful creature, womanly to the core, 
and in every respect a striking contrast to her 
beautiful, shallow-souled cousin Barbara. Yet it is 
with Barbara, the frivolous beauty, and not with 
Jess, the tender, loving maiden, that their cousin 
Allan Henderson falls desperately in love. He 
is an excellent young fellow, of that sternly 
upright and grimly ascetic temperament whose most 
marked types are generally to be found North of the 
Tweed. He is, in short, as his cousin Jess describes 
him, “dour.” Equally poor and ambitious, young 
Henderson chafes beneath the odious drudgery of his 
post in an obscure Board School, and pines for a 
wider sphere of action. But when the opportunity 
of realising his aspirations is put within his reach, 
he foregoes it for the sake of marriage with Barbara, 
forfeits his chance of distinction, and remains at his 
uncongenial toil in Duntroone. Then the story turns 
to tragedy; for Barbara not only has no spark of 
love for her husband, but, after reducing him to the 
verge of ruin by her extravagance, is detected in an 
act of vulgar theft, and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. In this crisis, as in every other, Jess 
Maclean proves herself a very angel of pity and con- 
solation to Allan Henderson, whom she secretly loves, 
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though he has failed to recognise that fact. In what 
manner the novelist contrives to extricate his hero 
and heroine from so sore a strait shall not be revealed 
here, for this is a novel that must be read in order 
to be rightly appreciated. The plot is by no means 
new in conception, and it must be owned that at 
times the action is hindered by the relation of slight 
and irrelevant episodes; but Mr. Black knows how 
to invest with charm and interest even the most 
insignificant details of his picture. We have made 
no mention of the minor personages with whose 
quaint humours the sombreness of the main story is 
so pleasantly enlivened; but Mr. Peter McFadyen, 
the pompous, good-hearted town-councillor, is 
assuredly a masterpiece of comic creation. This 
one character alone would have been sufficient to 
raise into importance a book far less striking and 
sympathetic than “ Highland Cousins.” 

“My Lady Rotha” is the latest, but, we sincerely 
trust, not the last, of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s his- 
torical romances. In this particular story the author 
has changed both scene and time from those of his 
former books. It is with Germany, not with France, 
that he now deals—Germany in the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War. But the brilliant qualities 
which were so conspicuous in “A Gentleman of 
France” and “ The House of the Wolf” are equally 
conspicuous here, and along with them we have those 
more solid attributes which have given Mr. Weyman 
a foremost place among the living writers of his- 
torical romance. It is needless in the case of an 
author of Mr. Weyman’s capacity to draw com- 
parisons between one of his stories and another. If 
we were to do so, we should be inclined to say that 
“My Lady Rotha” comes very near to being the 
best thing that Mr. Weyman has yet done, in which 
case it also comes very near to being the best modern 
historical romance. The character-sketching is clear, 
vivid, and lifelike, the historical personages in par- 
ticular being drawn with wonderful force. There is 
not a single puppet in the story, but real men and 
women, moved by the instincts and interests of their 
time,as well as by those more permanent passions that 
belong to every age. Almost from the opening page 
the story moves through scenes of strife. If it begins 
in the little German court of Heritzburg, it quickly 
moves into the camp, and in camp or beleaguered 
city it continues to the end. But, though battle 
and siege, rough strife and perilous adventures form 
the main body of the plot, there runs through it a 
genuine love-story, and we are shown how a woman's 
heart can be won within sound of the cannon as well 
as in the tranquillity. To describe the plot in detail 
would be superfluous. Mr. Weyman gives us so 
astounding a succession of exciting incidents that 
even to repeat them would be to reprint the novel. 
Moreover, it is a novel which everybody must read 
and enjoy, as such books are meant to be read and 
enjoyed. Though he is still young, both in years 
and in work, our author is taking his place among 
the standard writers of his time, and“ My Lady 
Rotha” will help to confirm him in it. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue old cynical saying, now almost forgotten, but common 
enough a generation ago, to the effect that if the English were 
suddenly driven out of India the only monument of their rule in 
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that vast country would be “the Grand Trunk Road and a 
pyramid of empty beer-hottles,” has long since lost whatever 
sting it once possessed. No one who is in the least degree ac- 
quainted with the aspect of modern India can possibly hold such 
a view, for there is no exaggeration in the statement that not 
even Rome itself ever stamped on the face of a country more 
enduring monuments of its activity than England has done, and 
is doing, in her Indian Empire. Mr. G. W. MacGeorge— 
formerly consulting engineer to the Government of India for 
railways—gives chapter and verse for such a statement in his 
clear and indeed masterly survey of the progress of “ Public 
Works in India.” He describes in successive chapters, based on 
official papers and records, the operations involved in the scientific 
survey of the country, the making cf permanent highways through 
the length and breadth of the land, the costly and complicated 
irrigation works, which have already achieved so much in the 
protection of human life and in the extension of agriculture and 
commerce, the rapid and remarkable development of railway 
enterprise, and the construction of harbours and docks on the 
long and dangerous coast-lines of the country. In each 
section of the work the most recent and authoritative 
statisties are cited, and in rapid but luminous outline the 
indelible impression of Western civilisation on Eastern 
life is revealed by an appeal to facts which speak for them- 
selves. In the year 1857, for instance, the Indian Government 
had opened less than two hundred and eighty miles of 
railway, which carried during the year two millions of passengers 
and two hundred and fifty-three thousand tons of merchandise. 
In the year 1891 no less than seventeen thousand two hundred 
and eighty-three miles of railway were inuse, which carried during 
the year nearly one hundred and twenty-three millions of people 
and upwards of twenty-six million tons of merchandise. Some 
splendid engineering feats have been accomplished in India 
within recent years, especially in the construction of great 
bridges, and in the extension on scientific principles of irrigation 
works. Mr. MacGeorge states that if all the main and branch 
canals of India were placed end to end—leaving altogether out of 
the reckoning minor distributing channels—they would reach 
nearly two-thirds of the distance round the world, and the 
navigable portion would be represented by two canals, one 
stretching from Cape Comorin to Peshawar, and the other from 
Caleutta to Bombay—a combined distance which is equal nearly 
to the whole breadth of Europe. The enormous aggregate of 
Indian publie works, Mr. MacGeorge thinks, may be regarded as 
the fundamental basis of that singular advance in the material 
prosperity, wealth, and culture of the natives of India 
which has taken place within the last thirty or forty years. 
There is justice, moreover, in the view that the extension 
throughout India on so noble @ seale of great public works of all 
kinds is the true cause of the existing remarkable development 
of the average standard of individual wealth and comfort among 
all classes of the people. 

Professor Hales has undertaken the superyision of a new 
series of Handbooks of English Literature, and the first volume 
to appear is “The Age df Pope,’ by Mr. John Dennis, a 
critic whose essays on English lyrical poetry and the sonnet— 
ae eee if we remember aright, eighteen years ago—were not 
acking either in suggestiveness or insight. The appeal of the 
present volume, which covers more than the period which divides 
the death of Dryden from the birth of Cowper, is avowedly to 
readers who love English literature for its own sake instead of 
regarding it merely as a branch of knowledge from which there 
is no eseape because of the inexorable demands of the examiners 
who hold the strait gates of most professions in this age of 
competition. Mr. Dennis shares to a certain extent Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s enthusiasm for the eighteenth century, and though he 
can claim neither the imagination nor the fancy of the latter, he 
writes with the ease of a man who is full of his subject, and who 
knows by the understanding of the heart, as well as by the 
hearing of the ear, the characteristics of the life and literature 
which he seeks to describe. He holds the mirror up to society 
in the age of Pope, and in it we see reflected not merely its 
splendid aspects, but also its coarse vices, cruel punishments, 
brutal sports, and political corruption. Pope has been described 
as the most characteristic product of the eighteenth century, and 
he so dominated it that it may well be called—though he died 
before half of its course was run—the age of Pope. his, as we 
have already hinted, is a larger interpretation of the phrase than 
Mr. Dennis claims, for his survey an with Berkeley and Law, 
Swift and Defoe. He regards Pope as — the first 
place in the second rank of poets, and he lays stress 
on his sparkling fancy, his almost unrivalled power of satire, 
and his supreme gift in the handling of words. The book 
throughout is an interesting and well-informed, if not very 
original or acute, contribution to literary criticism. We have 
been reminded more than once in reading it of the verdict of 
Lowell—“ If to be the greatest satirist of individual men rather 
than of human nature, if to be the highest expression which the 
life of the court and the ball-room has ever found in verse, if to 
have added more phrases to our language than any other but 
Shakespeare, if to have charmed four generations make a great 
poet, then Pope is one.” He was, in truth, the man of feeling 
of his age, and he reflected in his polished, artificial verse, its 
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polished, artificial manners. His sentiments might be shallow, | A History or Lancasuime. By Lieut. -Colonel H. Fishwick, F.S.A. 
bat his style was classic. He was a supreme litera ary artist, with | _ opular County Histories. (Stock.) 
an instinctive felicity in the choice of words; he was also a [us Works or Virem. A Literal Translation, By A. Hamilton 


. Bryce, LL.D. (Bell.) 
master of adroit compliment, who was profoundly conversant We . - : 

, - Pas he ° . oo - ESTERN Av TRALIA. By Albert F. Calvert. S sin Marshall. 
with :he weaknesses of humanity in the direction of false senti- . y 298 slvert. (Simpkin Marshall. ) 


meat no Toe han in chat of bat feton, Ho man not les tray | P4305 Fozane,Rovyzae Poser, DD, By Henry Pury Liddon 

a master of scathing contempt, who was keenly alive to the R. IW on, DD. In Rev. J. Vol. iL (Longmans.) we 

foibles of the fashionable society in which he delighted, but | Tempesr Tory. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Haggard, D.S.O. (Hut hinson.) 

which at heart he scorned. CONFIDENTIAL TaLks with YounG Women. By L. B. Sperry, M.D. 
The new velume of the “ University Tutorial Series” is entitled (Oliphant. ) 


” 


“The Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature.” Its author a erg or Puysics Vol ArpLiep Exxctriciry. Edited 
is Mr. W. H. Low, and it traces—with strict adhesion to the re. |. °Y ™ L. } manent In 2 vols. Vol. II. (Macmillan.) 
quirements of a student preparing for examination—the period oe my Vv er eee Rag mo J saeeee ae Ward, 
L.A, . ° o F 
between the Restoration ae the ‘liters ary revolt of Wordsworth Seana a : , thy eine aggre —_—— ) : 
: - “apr a : ‘e lly SHAKESPEARE’S Comepy oF “‘ THE TAMING of THE SHREW,” SHAKE- 
and Coleridge. Critical extracts—pithy, of course, but generally SPRARE’S Comepy oF “ As You Like It.” The Temple Shakespeare 


well chosen—are given, and there is no lack of facts and dates ; With Preface, Glossary, etc. By Israel Gollancz. (Dent.) 
whilst the criticisms, alike of men and movements, though neces- | Tae Higaway or Sorrow aT THE CLOSE oF THE NINETEENTH 


sarily scanty, are seldom superficial. Cestury. By Hesba Stretton. (Cassell. ) 

Dr. Yorke-Davies is an authority on the medical aspects of | Avatoy. A Poetic Romance. By Dora Stuart-Menteith. (Elliott.) 
diet, and his new book,“ Health and Condition in the Active and | Isctpents or ForerGy Sporr anp Travet. By Colonel Pollok. 
Sedentary,” is full of the wisdom which is profitable to direct (Chapman & Hall.) 


° > we n > . ° PEN ANI Ss v » Stacy rk3 2 s 
busy men who in the rush of life are in danger of slipping un- . Bo hy ye aon eee By Hoary Stacy Marks, B.A. In 2 vols. 
awares into the horrors of dyspepsia. Dr. Abernethy was | Reminiscences or YARROW. By the late J. Russell, D.D. Edited by 


notorious for plain speaking, but there was something almost the late Professor Veitch, LL.D. Second Edition, (Selkirk: Lewis.) 
brutal in his assertion that no man would attend to his digestive | Hanpsook ror Brpte Crassgs. Edited by Professor Marcus Dods, 
organs until death stared him in the face. This is, of course, an D.D., and Rev. A. Whyte, D.D. (Edinburgh ; Clark.) 
exaggeration; for we all know people who live by rule and Twenmo-Dysamtcs By J. Parker, M.A. (Sampeon Low. 

measure, and in sombre admonition and unweleome reminder play | T@® Lure or Dantet Deror. By Thomas Wright. (Cassell.) 


the part a the skeleton at the feast. Dr. Yorke-Davies takes ome. <_ = a Cavanat OFFICER : 1399 - 1815. By the late Lieut. - 
up his parable cone erning indigestion, gout, obesity, and other Tar a : i eae — “oy — Sonnenschein ) 

evils which spring from sins of commission in eating and drink- oa on pede oe AL —— 18 . ¢¢ aaeet.) : pone 

ing, or from practical contempt in other but allied directions of we dition (Macmillan ." t. By Henry Craik. In 2 vols. Second 
the laws of health. He is not, however, a pessimist : he writes, Tae Works oF Atrrep Lorp Teynxyson. (Macmillan.) 

in fact, with genial good-humour and abundant common sense, | pie Use or Lire. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
as well as with special knowledge, the professional experience of - , 


. (Macmillan. ) 
. . . mu ; 
thirty years of medical practice. The book abounds in practic al Hisrory or Greece. By Adolph Holm. Translated from the German. 


hints on the physiology of nutrition, food and work, exercise and Iu4 vols. Vol. I. (Macmillan.) 
relaxation, luxury and abstinence. Brain-workers, chained to | Tag Women or Saaxespeare. Translated from the German of Louis 
the desk, and apt to neglect their physical needs, will find much Lewes, Ph.D., by Helen Zimmera. (Hodder Bros ) 
in this able monograph to help them to regulate their life, and | Tag CoMPREHENSIVE Concorpance TO THE Hoty Scriprures. By 
so to escape that derangement of health which makes existence Rev. J. B. R. Walker. (Nelson.) 
burdensome. , : ——— 
We confess that we are not ia the least degree impressec 
with the slightly absurd and decidedly vulgar hate he * which N oT ICE. 
are supposed to represent the “ Humour and Pathos of Auglo- beens 
Indian Life.” There is nothing in the book of the least moment, should be received NoT LATER than Traurgspay Mornrna. 
and the prevailing impression which it leaves with us is that Applic: utions for copies of Tue Srzaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
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re ae = A ech a Pa Mane esas THE CAMMERMEYER BoGuanbEL, Carl Johans, Gade 41 and 43, 
stastes. By George MacDonald. New edition. Chatto & | Christiania. 
——_ ) By George MacDonell. Now edition idee . Mr. WittiaM Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 
In Fuaruae Inv. The narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon. Edited by MEssEs. KI@BEaGER & Kasper, “ipooksellers, Amsterdam. 
S. C. Grier. (Blackwood, ° MESSRS. J.C. Juta & Co., Cape Town. . 
A Tex. ATISE ON THE Possession orf Laxp. By J. M. Lightwood Messrs. Ketty & Watsn, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama and 
EATISE 03 : ; JAND. y J. M. Lightwood. | 4:, capore, 
(Stevens. ) " -C : + 
Apprxssrs oN Histortcat anp Lrrerary Sussects. By John Ignatius Messrs. Hiactnpormam & Co., 164 and 166, Mount Road, Madras, 
von Dillinger, D.D. Translated by Margaret Warre. (Murray.) Terms or SusscripTions By Post. 
CromWEti's Sotprer’s Brete. Being a Reprint in facsimile of ‘* The Yearly “oe ons iad on .. £1 8s. 
Souldier’s Pocket Bible” issued in 1643. Preface by Field-Marshal Half- yearly .. oe . oe + oe 14s. 
the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B, (Stock.) Quarterly .. .., de Ue aa ee 8s. 











JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 
THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. III. Ready on the 16th of October. Pott 4to, upwards of 270 pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations, Title-Page, 
and Cover Design, ss. net. CONTRIBUTIONS WILL APPEAR BY THE FOLLOWING :— ‘ 
LITERATURE.—WILLIAM WATSON, KENNETH GRAHAME, ARTHUR SYMONS, ELLA D’ARCY. JOSE MARIA de HEREDIA, ELLEN M 


CLERKE, HENRY HARLAND, THEO MARZIALS, ERNEST DOWSON, THEODORE WRATISLAW, ARTHUR MOORE, OLIVE CUSIANCE, LIONEL 
JOHNSON, wg? MACDONELL, C. S.. NORA HOPPER, S. CORNISH WATKINS, HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, MORTON FULLERTON, LEILA 


MACDONALD, C DALMON, MAX BEERBOHM, and JOHN DAVIDSON, 
ART.—PHIL IP BROUGHTON, GEORGE THOMSON, AUBREY BEARDSLEY, ALBERT FOSCHTER, WALTER SICKERT, P. WILSON STEER, 
WILLIAM HYDE, and MAX BEERBOHM. Vol. L, Fourth Edition, and Vol. II., Third Edition, are still on sale. 
OSCAR WILDE. -A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE: a Comedy in Four Acts, Smill 4to, in a cover designed by C. H. foe, 
|Aéady. 
ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY : his Life and his Work. With a Portrait, and Selections from his Poems by Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
p. 8vo, (Ready. 
JOAQUIN MI ILLER. —THE BUILDING of the CITY BEAUTIFUL. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. (Ready. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. —THE ART OF THOMAS HARDY. With an Etched Portrait by Wm. Strang, and a Bibliography by JoHN LANE. 
Crown &vo, buckram, ss 6d. ([Ready. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 
Passages selected by his friend G. S. STREET. Wiuh a Title-pag: designed by C. W. FURS. Sezonrd Elition, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A piece of distinguished humour and a piece of toed and delicate art. The | ‘**A most bvilliant piece of satire . . admirably written, with every line 
material is novel, the treatment unfa iter ingly ironical, the execution rarely sober and | instinct with reality and the sense of style.’ "Review of Reviews. 
judicious, and the effect, within its limits, is absolute . . . a creation in which “It is admirab'y done throughout, full of delicate strokes of ironical wit.”—7 he 
there appears to be no flaw." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. | Daily Telegraph. 
“* A quite priceless treasure. Tubby is indeed a new immortal.” —7he Academy. a 
“The most admirably individual bit of irony that has s-en the light for many a long | We cannot recommend this delight{ ful little volume too highly. Mr. Street has 
day ‘ ie uble in originality and reticence." — The Wovid. | accomplish -d a difficult task to perfecti m."—Vanity Fair. 
“There is more observation and art of presentment in this little book than in a ‘* This little book is puredelight . . . the conception is excellent, and the style 
wilderness of three-volume novels, even by eminent hands.”"—7he Athenaeum. perfect. One simmers with laughrer from first to last.”— The Speaker. 


Tr=ztea BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET. LONDON, WV. 
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WACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 
tHE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED 


LORD TENNYSON. In one volume. With Portrait engraved 
on steel by G. J, Sroparr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour 


Tale. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 


Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Described 


by ADoL¥ ERMAN, translated by H. M. T1RarD, with 400 Illus- 
trations and 11 Plates. Super royal Svo, 21s. net. 
mi. WES.—“ A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which 
ats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and thereby supplies a 
recognised English want. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE from its 


Commencement to the Close of the Independence of the Greek 


Nation. By Apotrn Hoi. Translated from the German. In 
4 vols. Vol. I. To the end of the Sixth Century, B.C. 8vo, 
6s. net. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, of the 
Public Record Office. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 


A New and Complete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, 
with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By JOHN 
BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. Half morocco, £2 5s. net. 
(Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had on application.) 


TIMES.— Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


PEN DRAWING & PEN DRAUGHTS- 


MEN. Their Work and their Methods. A Study of the Art 
to-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JosepH PENNELL. A 
New and Enlarged Edition, with over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 


THE WORD AND THE WAY; OR, 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES ON THE PATH OF TO-DAY. 
By WiLu1AM LEIGHTON GRANE, M.A., Rector of Bexhill, Sussex. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN & DIVINE. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLING- 
WoRTH. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE USE OF LIFE. By the Ricnr Hon. 


Sir Joun Lussock, D.C.L., F.R.S. Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By  Joun 


KEBLE. With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Pot 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. {Golden Treasury Series. 


LIFE OF SWIFT. By Henry Craik, C.B. 


Two Vols. With Portraits. New Edition. Globe 8vo. tos. 
[Eversley Series. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By SeEtpen L. Wuitcomes, 
A.M. With an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor 
of Literature in Columbia College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. 


An Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By Henry 
FAIRFIELD OsboRN, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in 
Columbia College, Curator in the American Museum of Natural 
History. S8vo, gs. net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF 


TREES. By Proressor R. HArtTIG. Translated by Dr. W. 
SOMERVILLE, Professor of Agriculiure and Forestry at the Durham 
College of Science. With a Preface by PRorgssoR H. MARSHALL 
WARD, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 10s 
net. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 


MEASUREMENTS. By ProressoR WiLHeELM Osi WALD. 
Translated by JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., Assistant in the 
Chemical Laboratory, University of Edinburgh. Illustrated. 8vo, 
7S. net. 


THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lorp 


RayLeicH, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 
2 vels. Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 
12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





NOTICE.—7ie FIRST and SECOND EDITIONS having 
been entirely exhausted, a THIRD EDITION has deen 
prepared, and is NOW READY. 


TRILBY 


By GEORGE du MAURIER, 


Author of “Peter Ibbetson.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

THE ATHEN.£UM.— 
of its readers.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ ‘ Trilby’ 
inscrutable fascination,” 

THE QUEEN,—‘‘ If we were asked to name the novel of the year which 
had most fascinated us, we should answer ‘ Trilby.' 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘‘Trilby’ is a very notable novel—as 
notable as any that has appeared for many a long day. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"‘* Trilby’ is to me 
teresting work of the autumn season.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘‘ Trilby’ is Mr, du Maurier’s greatest 
triumph,” 

THE STANDARD.—*“ Mr. du Mautier's ‘ Trilby’ has met with a recep- 
tion which seems likely to give it a success as great as that which the 
distinguished draughtsman obtained for his ‘ Peter Ibbetson.’” 


‘ The story will give great delight to the majority 


moves us to the depths by her 


far the most in- 





LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S NEW BOOK on 
CHINA and JAPAN. 


WHEN WE WERE 
STROLLING PLAYERS 
IN THE EAST. 


With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, 16s. 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ This is a book of travel of real novelty as well as 
of genuine attraction. All sorts of places and all sorts of natives give occasion 
for much pleasant description, for a keen eye for oddities is a main charm of 
the book.” 

‘* Her spirit of fun is at times fairly mutinous and infectious, as such fun 
must be, and she has the actor's gift of working up her chapters dramatically.” 


THE ATHENA:U M.—“ Brightly written, clever, and delightful.” 





NOTE.—An interesting list of New Books, ranging in price from 1s, 
to Five Guineas, post-free on application to any part of the world. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, W. 


WILSONS & MILNE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


HEROES IN HOMESPUN. 


Scenes and Stories from the American 
Emancipation Movement. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Author of “ Men of the Backwoods,” “ Redskin and Paleface,” 
“ Royal Youths,’ &c. &¢. 
One vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“The strong personality of the first Abolitionists ... the adven- 
ture and romance of the ‘ Underground Railroad ’ epoch, and, above 
all, the author’s admirable epitome of the career of John Brown, invest 
this work with attraction which rarely belongs to historical events that 
have not yet gained the charm of far distance.” — World. 

“The book is a successful effort to bring out the noble and fe 
chivalrous that underlay the movement for the abolition of slavery.” 
Morning Leader. 








READY IMMEDIATELY. 


NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. 


By the Author of “The "vite of Thomas Wanless, 
easant,” &c. 


One vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 





ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WANLESS, PEASANT. 


One vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


WILSONS & MILNE, 29, Paternoster Row, EO. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Poetical Works. 


COMPLETE EDITION, Revised by the 
Author in 1892, 


In 4 Volumes, price 4s. in Paper, 8s. in Cloth, or 


10s. Cloth Gilt. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
SERIES. 


COMPLETE EDITION, Revised by the Author, 
of “The Autocrat,’ ‘The Poet,” and “The Pro- 
fessor” at the Breakfast Table, in 6 Vols., 


> 


Price 1s. each in Paper, and 2s. in Cloth. 


ALSO A 


LIBRARY EDITION 


In Crown 8vo, 3 Volumes, at ros. 6d. each. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, CASTLE STREET. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Limited. 


DEAN & SON'S LIST. 





Under the immediat« on ronage of pee the Du : of rk, H tH. the Duchess 
of Fife, H.1.M. the Empres nany, Rig H.. e Countes Aberdeen. 
SE COND EDITION. 

BABY'S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt edges, &, 
one yst « hom 1ing book to preserve the r 1 of a child's life from its birth toi 
majorit ntaining Twenty-four Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile 
of the Oris zinal Aquarelle f F. M. Brundag The following are a few of the skbject 


with spaces left for filling in details :- 
d Naming of Baby Baby’s First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 
Baby's First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby’s First Prayer, &c. 


Boy ne —— C.M., M.D., R.N, 

t h with Med a 1 Pictu . 6d. 
ouR FRIEND THE DoG. Sixth Editi mn, Enl arge cd and th roughly 
} strate Full-page P all the latest 

! t aT 4 

t t wn a a y B Dog in th 

Pr i P iari 5 e la I 

R rt ars all Dog C 





THE DOYLE ‘FAIRY 3 BOOK. | i: nsisting’ of Twenty-n nine Fain 
Thi four "Hus aente dy y ich h rd D y le, 2 | aie i Doyle ‘ comm 


Edition, handsomel 
SCENES ‘THROUGH THE ‘BATILE SMOKE: 


“Bei ng Remi 


nis es in the Afghan and I ar B; the Rev. ARTHUR Masa, 
Avaw Cheat sin at Lucker nw, and in t A on and gyptian Campaiges. With 
Portrait of the Author, and Eight ze Hlu-trations by Syd ey Paget W ar Artist 
t e liiustrated London News w these Ca ugns. 


Just ready, crow: vo, cloth gilt, 2s 
By FRANCIS W. MOORE. 
HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recit 
and Verse, includi iw 

Jack and iil 
The Flat Iron. 
Man Proposes. 


ations in Prose 


Oddities of Every Day. 
Little Jack Horner. 
Advice Gratis. 

And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


BIRD’S CHESS WORKS. 


Bl [RDS SAVE ! OF CHE 
Just ready, i 
CHESS inet Ete Hi AND "REMINISCENCES. Dealing with the 
Origin and Early istory of togethe th Amusing Anecdotes, &c., coa- 
mee ted Players, and containing a P alt ft he Auth w, H E. Birv. 


BIRD'S MODERN CHESS. 
BIRD'S CHESS OPENINGS. ;:. 
BIRD’S CHESS MASTERPIECES. 
BIRD’S CHESS: A Manual for Beginners. 1s. 

LONDON: DEAN & SON, LIMITED, 169a, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Publishers of “ Debrett's Peerage. 


3s. 6d. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. 


On October 15. 


WOODS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VAGABONDS. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 


“A Village 
“Lyrics and Ballads,” &c. 


Author of “Esther Vanhomrigh,” Tragedy,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: a 


Universal Knowledge. Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, 
Imperial 8vo. With Numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 





Dictionary of 


Cloth . 
Half- Morocco or Half-Calf 
Half-Morocco Extra or Half-Russia 


Sets can also be 


£5 0 0 

710 0 

810 0 
had in Tree Calf and in Full Morocco. 
Encyclopedia contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, 1 is Iustrated by mere than Three Thousand Five Hundred 
Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most 

eminent auth in every department of Knowledge, have assiste 
in the preparation of this Work. 


** Everybody who want 


orities 


s a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly 


ip to date,’ must get Ch ambe ers's Ency« loy edi a."—St - James's Gazette. 

** The best Encyclopaedia ever -_ ught Daily Chronicle. 

‘For practical utilky these lum wire hardiy be exceeded."—Pail Mai! 
sa ee 

“This edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is perhaps the cheapest book ever 
published.” — Zhe Speaker 


Near! y Ready. 


CHAMBERS'S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF 


THE WORLD, Topographical, Statistical, His- 
torical. Wah pronunciation of the more difficult Names 


of ha es, numerous Etymologies, and information re- 

garding the of Names. Crown 8vo, cloth... “a ae 
OLIVIA: a Story for Girls. By Mrs. MoLEswortu. 

With Eight Illustrations by Robert Barnes... = o § 6 
“BETTY: a School Girl. By L. T. MEADE. With 

Eight Illustrations by Everard ik ypkins re 5 0 
DIAMOND DYKE; or, The Lone Farm on the 


Veldt. A Story of South African Adventure. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘* Rajah of Dah,” 
- Ding: » Boys,” With Eight Illustrations by W. 


Boucher ... ne — ran eee as6 eee aa a 
POMONA. By the author of “ Laddie,” “Tip Cat,” 
** Baby John,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by Robert 


Barnes 5 0 
THE REBEL COMMODORE (PAUL JONES). 


Being Memoirs of the Earlier Adventures of Sir Ascott 
Dalrymple. By D. Lawson JOHNSTONE, With Six 
Illustrations by W. Boucher... one ; aa a 


” An excellent story, and sure to please a hig h-spirited boy.”"— 


THE WHITE KAID OF THE ATLAS. By J. 


MACLAREN Copsan. With Six Illustrations by W. S, 


ia cy ° ° oe aoe 3 6 


, Ana uirably written and exciting story y of adventure, “~Gingew 
THE ‘YELLOW GOD. A Tale of some Strange 
A venti ire By ReGiInaALp Horsey. With Six IIustra- 


W, S. Stacey 3 6 


VANISHED . or, The Strange “Adventures of 
Arthur Hawkesleigh. ~ Davip Ker. Illustrated by 
. Boucher . 2 6 
‘The story is a capital one, pic 
NV. B. Daily Mai. 


ELOCUTION. A Book for Reciters and Readers. 
Comprising Selecticns from Barrie, Kipling, Jerome, ‘* Q,” 

&e. Edited by R. C. H. M RISON ... ‘ aw & © 

“One of the best books of its 


rlasgow Citisen. 


ADVENTURE AND ADVENTURERS. Being 
True Tales of Daring, Peril, and Heroism. With Illustra- 


tions eee eee eee eee . ee 2 6 


A book os will find many appreciative wie enugt 
boys. —Dundee Advertiser. 


THISTLE AND ROSE: 


Amy WALTON, 


turesque — full of incident.” o= 


<ind in the Englis h hoamen.” — 


a Story for Girls. By 


Illustrated by Robert Barnes... ane 2 6 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 


47, Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 








